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Notes of the Week 


HE so-called “lightning strike,’’ which has been 
put into operation several times recently at 
various well-known restaurants, has been 

treated by many papers as though it were rather a plea- 
sant and amusing joke ; as a matter of fact such methods 
of enforcing a demand are entirely opposed to justice 
and good policy, and, if pursued on the same lines, 
would lead to the complete disorganisation of the busi- 
ness community. That men who desire some favour 
should make a statement and submit it to their respon- 
sible chiefs or to public opinion is perfectly legitimate, 
but that an hour should be chosen to demand attention 
when the management is in the predicament of either 
yielding or losing customers is an uncivilised procedure 
which ought to be resisted to the utmost. Under such 
a systematic process of oppression no man would be 
able to carry on business at all; to take control from the 
proprietors by summary threats means the extinction of 
trade in any concern, and incidentally of course unem- 
ployment in the end for the men themselves. 





It has been pointed out by a well-known hotel pro- 
prietor that these compulsory agreements, extorted at 
the critical moment when diners are seated and waiting, 
engender a mutinous spirit among the employees and 


























tend to the great discomfort of the public in general. 
The Unions, in fact, practically want to run the hotels 
themselves, and work against their own ends, for it 
is certain that small respect or consideration will be 
shown to the men in any time of need. The young 
foreigners who come to England for a few months to 
learn the language and gain experience become an addi- 
tional danger by imbibing the frothy Socialism ex- 
pounded to them by the Unions, thus spreading the 
discontent ; and the demand for the reinstatement of 
any unruly employee who has been dismissed is abso- 
lutely fatal to the proper control of any business con- 
cern. Strict discipline means that a man must be 
master in his own house, and strict discipline is the 
very last thing to which the tyrannical and fanatical 
agitator intends to submit. 


A fallacy which is gaining ground by a mistaken inter- 
pretation of the attitude of a small proportion of the 
democracy, and which is emphasised by the Rev. Lord 
William Cecil in his article in the current National 
Review, is to the effect that the poor man hates the 
rich man. In a certain number of restricted instances 
this may have a basis of truth; but it will be found that, 
as a rule, the man of position—not necessarily “rich” in 
the sense of luxurious wealth—is still looked up to, more 
especially when, as is generally tHe case, he discharges 
the duties appertaining to his state. So far from hating 
him, under such circumstances, the people—we allude 
not to the minority whose heads have been turned by 
florid Socialistic orators, but to the people as a whole— 
regard him as their desirable and natural leader. 
We regret exceedingly the note of antagonism 
between “rich” and “poor” thus tactlessly sounded ; it 
exhibits another instance of the danger of arguing from 
a few particular and unfortunate instances to a general 
imagined state of affairs. 


The complaint of Mr. H. G. Wells in the columns 
of a contemporary is in many respects well grounded. 
On one point, however, his remarks are vulner- 
able; he observes, protestingly, that “we are buying 
enormous quantities of stuff that will be old iron in 
twenty years’ time,’”’ referring, of course, to ships, 
guns, and military and naval equipment generally. 
This, however, is inevitable; it has always been so, and 
must continue. The first-class battleships of the ‘eighties 
—the Camperdowns and Howes, on which we gazed 
with such pride a score or so of years ago—are almost 
forgotten ; the cruisers which we then regarded as smart 
and swift are scrapped, or help to form that melancholy 
“Rotten Row’”’ in the Hamoaze, off Devonport; even 
the proud, sensational Dreadnought is out of date and 
eclipsed. Our big guns, even at battle practice, are 
fired with less than their full charge, because their life 
is short; and the aeroplanes we buy to-day will be 
laughed at to-morrow. Waste of this description is 
inseparable from progress, and to cavil at it is useless; 
in a measure it is a waste which turns to profit in the 
sense of gained experience. 
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A Song of Fortune 


I WILL not sing the praise of Fate, 
Too oft he deals unkindly, 

On many a one he shines too late, 
Full many a gift gives blindly; 

But I will sing the golden heart 
That smiles at his disfavour : 

My alchemist who has the art 
To change the ills he gave her. 


He ploughed the road she journeyed on, 
Love-seed she went a-flinging ; 
He bid the happy birds be gone, 
He could not still her singing; 
He filled the sky with cheerless night, 
She woke the stars to splendour, 
And made at mid-day, ’gainst his spite, 
A rainbow to defend her. 


Dance on, O happy heart! Let those 
Who know not love a fountain, 
Allay their thirst with seas of woes 
And build of gloom a mountain. 
The sport of gods they deem their lives, 
Nor fight for fear of losing, 
While your undaunted courage strives 
And wins the choice of choosing. 
MAX PLOWMAN. 





Speech and Silence 


_ we divide mankind broadly into those who talk and 

those who listen, we have still to make a sub-divi- 
sion of the former into talkers with something to say 
and talkers who say nothing. There are few more 
painful experiences, to a listener endowed with a fine 
sense of courtesy, than that of forcing his would-be 
wandering mind to concentrate itself upon the drone of 
woolly words and colourless ‘phrases issuing from the lips 
of an egoist whose soul is stirred to its depths only by 
what happens to himself; and as most egoists are 
fluent, and many good listeners are polite, the expe- 
rience is not uncommon. 

The line of demarcation between enthusiasm and 
boredom is easily overstepped in this neglected art of 
talking ; for while one man will charm us with an epigram 
or a sparkling euphemism on quite a trivial matter, let 
him but manufacture such ornaments of speech regularly 
and we shall tip-toe across the road when we see him 
coming; and while another man may delight us with 
clear statements on political affairs or triumphant 
elucidations of philosophical problems, if his skill as an 
oracle is exercised indiscriminately and at ill-chosen 
times and places, he will be welcomed with reservation 
or shunned entirely. As‘a nation, we do not excel in 
this critical balancing of wit and wisdom; we are per- 
haps a trifle heavy in company ; our famous shyness and 
reserve, our objection to lay ourselves open to the charge 
of striving to be “smart,” check the smooth flow of bril- 








liant chatter of which in reality we are quite as capable 
as our less formal neighbours across the Channel. 
Nothing is more deadly to the play of imagination that 
seeks expression in spoken words than the half laugh, 
the dutiful smile, or the cool, saturnine stare. Hence, 
probably, some of the most interesting talk in this 
country takes place when the wine has passed round 
and the doors of constraint are unlocked; wherefore 
comes much reproach from pessimists who dine severely 
and drink water with their nuts and fruit. 

The purest joy of conversation is savoured, a little 
paradoxically it may seem, when there is a large pro- 
portion of silent intervals; it lies between the boredom 
of gabble and the tedium of listlessness; its secret is 
sympathy and serenity, and a great confidence in the 
complete comprehension of those who share the joy. 
When a small company of friends, congenial in spirit, 
sit in the firelight of winter, or in the twilit garden of 
summer, and each remark, each laugh, slips as a pebble 
into a lake, leaving echoes, undertones, and circling 
ripples of thought; when there is room between every 
slow wave of intercourse for a little dreaming, a little 
musing; when each talker becomes in turn a tranquil 
listener: then at the hidden places of the soul the stern 
sentries of the daytime fall to sleeping, and the 
shadowy messengers of communion pass to and fro 
peacefully, unchallenged and unrepulsed. _ By reason 
of the voices unheard, the heard voices are sweeter— 
“there are so many kinds of voices in the world, and 
none of them is without significance.’’ Such rare hours 
come to all of us now and then; their fragrance lingers 
long after the remembrance of actual uttered words has 
floated down the waters of oblivion, and they often mark 
a recognisable point of progress on the journey—as is 
only natural, since they were spent within sight of the 
trembling of the veil. By their evidence, which is not 
confessed nor to be apprehended by the five bodily 
senses, we become explorers and discoverers in another 
realm; we hold up lanterns to infinity, and catch, it may 
be, an answering gleam far away. 

Nothing in the world is more curious, and, if con- 
sidered, more astounding, than the means by which 
such intimacy is achieved; it is one of those 
common things which we rarely think about, simply 
because they are so universal and so constant. An 
arrangement of twenty-six symbols, and we call from 
soul to soul; a few figures and signs, and we measure 
the stars, weigh the planets, and discuss the awful 
mysteries of space and time. Carelessly from day to 
day we use the gift of speech, but the more we ponder 
over the matter, the more we shall realise that we are 
dumb in the presence of the things most worthy of it; 
despite our utmost fluency, our most varied efforts, we 
stammer and stumble on a strange threshold, fumble 
at the locks of a barred door. On trivial matters we 
grow eloquent; on mighty themes thought and silence 
transcend all spoken words; yet it is in that thought, 
that silence, that the finest significances pass, and the 
finest possibilities of intimacy are born. 


W. L. R. 
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The Astral Year, 1913 


By FRANK HARRIS. 


STRANGE PREDICTIONS 


HE astonishing rise of France in the last five years 
to power and self-confidence has bred a spirit of 
challenge among Frenchmen which can hardly be con- 
cealed. On the other hand, the extraordinary increase 
in the German army and the extravagant Budget pro- 
posed by the War Lord have shown a certain appre- 
hension, or, at least, a tension of spirit akin to anxiety. 
Both Gallic hope and German disquietude have brought 
to light all sorts of signs and portents to justify and 
confirm the prevailing excitement. 

We read in a French paper that March 21, 1913, 
begins the Astral year, in which, according to the 
soothsayers, we shall see “the birth of a New World.”’ 
A German paper, while admitting that the German 
Emperor is superstitious, refers to a prediction made to 
his grandfather which is certainly curious enough in 
itself to give food for reflection. 

It may be worth while to examine the chief of these 
predictions out of simple curiosity, even if we do not 
go so far as St. Paul, who advises us in the First 
Epistle to the Thessalonians not to despise predictions, 
but “to try all things and hold fast to that which is 
good.” First of all we find a prediction dating from the 
thirteenth century of Hermann the Monk, who was 
bred m the old Abbey of Lehnin, in Brandenburg. 
This prophecy deals almost exclusively with the Hohen- 
zollern family, and predicts their rise to power and the 
development of the German Empire. 

The stanza referring to William I, whom the Em- 
peror calls his “ever-famous grandfather,’’ has often 
been quoted : — 

Natus florebit 

Quod non sperasset habebit, 
Nam sortis mirae 

Videntur fata venire 

Et princeps nescit 

Quod nova potentia crescit. 


This can be rendered in English very simply: “ He 
shall have a prosperous life, and enjoy more than he 
ever dared to hope; for wonderful things are about 
to be accomplished, and the Prince himself will not be 
able to divine the astonishing growth of the new 
Power.” 

In this same prediction of Hermann the present 
Emperor William II represents the thirteenth genera- 
tion, and here is the Latin verse which it is said gives 
the present Kaiser spasms.of anxiety :— 


Tandem sceptra gerit 

Qui stemmatis ultimus erit. 
Israel infandum 

Scelus audet morte piandum. 


“At length the sceptre is in the hand of him who will 
be the last of the Royal line. Israel dares a shameful 
crime which can be expiated only by death.” 

If this prediction of Hermann stood alone, it would 





be interesting enough; but it is curiously corroborated 
by another German prediction, commonly known as 
that of Mayence, in which the war of 1870 is foretold 
as well as the cession to Germany of Alsace-Lorraine. 


The eighteenth paragraph of this prophecy reads as 
follows :— 


William the second of the name will be the last King 
of Prussia. He will have no other successors but a 
King of Poland, a King of Hanover and a King of 


Saxony. 


A MARVELLOUS PREDICTION. 


But there is one prediction referred to again and 
again in both German and French newspapers which is 
far more astonishing than any of these. It is said that 
in the year 1829 Prince William of Prussia consulted a 
famous sorceress in the little village of Fiensberg. The 
soothsayer was far more explicit than most of her kind. 
When the Prince asked her about his fate, she replied 
that it was to be drawn out of the figures of the year 
in which he approached her. 

“What will be my greatest danger,’’ he insisted, 
“and what my greatest triumph, if any are to be 
allotted to me?” 

And the sorceress answered :— 

“ Take the figures 1829 and add them together, and 
add that result to the date, and you will have the year 
of your greatest peril.’ 

Now, the figures of 1829 added together give 20, and 
1829 plus 20 gives 1849—the year of the great revolu- 
tion in Germany. 

“And when will be my triumph?’”’ persisted the 
Prince. 

“ Again add the figures together,’’ she said, “and 
add the result to 1849, and you will have the date.”’ 

1849 plus 22 equals 1871—the year when the war 
with France was brought to an end. 

Eager to pursue the matter, the Prince again 
asked : — 

“What will be the date of my death?” 

“ Add the figures of 1871 together, and add that to 
the date, and again you will find what you want.” 

1871 plus 17 makes 1888. 

“Hurrah! ’’ cried the future Emperor joyously. “It 
I have got nearly 60 years to live, I cannot complain. 
And now the empire you have promised me in ’71— 
how long will that last? Can you tell me?” 

“Tt is all in the figures,’ repeated the soothsayer. 
“ Add the figures of 1888 together, and add the total 
to the date, and you will have the result.” 

1888 plus 25 equals 1913. 

Even if this prediction is not perfectly authenticated, 
or if we go further and admit that it was probably 
manufactured after the event, it is certainly in itself 
curious enough to give one pause. 

And there are French predictions—if not so curious 
and precise—at least informative and _ interesting. 
Nearly everyone in Paris believes—or, at least, has 
heard of—Mademoiselle Couesdon, the famous sooth- 
sayer of the Rue de Paradis, who certainly foretold 
with extraordinary precision the dreadful fire at the 
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Charité Bazaar and the earthquake of Martinique. One 
of her predictions has been quoted in many of the 
French papers, as showing, curiously enough, that the 
war will be provoked by England. Here is the sort 
of rhymed prose in which the soothsayer clothes her 
predictions : — 

Je vois d’un autre céte 

Une nation armée 

Qui est prés d’arriver 

Mais qui ne peut entrer. 

Elle voudrait s’implanter; 

Je vois des aigles déployées; 

Les armes sont graissées; 

Je vois cette nation remuer 

Et la guerre déclarée. 

L’Angleterre a poussé 

A la guerre que voyez. 

La flotte est bien armée, 

La mer va s’agiter, 

Des vaisseaux vont couler. 

After a good many cryptic sayings, in which there 
are embodied clear allusions to such facts as “ the Turks 
will be chased out of Europe, and Constantinople will 
become Christian,’’ the Parisian sibyl concludes with 
the impressive assurance : — 

Dieu va se manifester, 
Je vois la France plus aisée, 
La France des jours passés 
Quand Dieu était aimé 

And the famous Madame de Thébes is even more pre- 
cise and confident than Mademoiselle Couesdon. She 
declares roundly that this present year is the year all 
Frenchmen are looking forward to. “Let us have con- 
fidence in our destiny,’’ she cries. “France is marked 
out for a glorious réle. Once more the tricolour 
will float over victory on victory. From March 
21, 1913, to March 20, 1914, the true astral 
year, France will have entered into a new era, 
and will enjoy great hours of feverish enthusiasm and 
joy—no more disappointments, no more pessimism and 
anemia. Mars, the war god, will act upon us, together 
with the moon. 1913—that is the end of the tunnel, 
from which we can see the new sun-bathed landscape; 

1913 is the year of the resurrection of French energy!” 
Madame de Thébes, too, is not afraid to predict 
disaster to Germany :— 


L’Allemagne a la terreur de l’an 1913. Elle doit 


jouer son va-tout. . La guerre lui sera fatale. 
Elle le sait. Elle la craint. 

Her views as to the end of the war may also be given 

in her own words :— 

“Tl n’y aura plus, aprés, ni Hohenzollern, ni-la 

Prusse dominatrice; voila ce que Berlin gagnera 

a ses violences et 4 sa politique barbare. J’ai dit et 

je répéte que les jours de |’Empereur sont comptés 

et qu’apres lui tout sera changé en Allemagne; je 

dis ses jours de régne, je ne dis pas ses jours de vie.” 

One is compelled to admit that, if these predictions 

prove nothing, at least they betray a certain tendency 

of mind which is not uninteresting. Predictions, it has 

been remarked, have a way of bringing about their own 

fulfilment. At any rate, they tend to bring it about, 

which is as far as it is safe to go. 


REVIEWS 


The New Russia 


Changing Russia. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Illustrated. 
(John Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 


ie these days, when facilities for travelling to the 
uttermost ends of the earth have developed to so 
large an extent, all manner of people essay to record 
their experiences abroad. As a consequence it is little 
exaggeration to say that the undiscriminating reader has, 
if anything, a more confused idea of foreign countries 
than was the case before the means of rapid transit and 
the tourist equipped with a circular ticket came into 
existence. Few writers who undertake the prodigious 
task of noting the characteristics of strange peoples are 
gifted with either the diligence or the essential impar- 
tiality. Among the select number of authors competent 
to describe Russia must be placed Mr. Stephen 
Graham, who has already given us several delightful 
works upon the country. His latest book, “ Changing 
Russia,” will, in our opinion, take high place among the 
literature on the subject with which it so ably deals. In 
point of fact it is a book that can not only be read for 
instruction, but also with a view to passing time 
pleasantly as one would in perusing the pages of some 
fascinating romance. Throughout the style is con- 
spicuous for its easy grace, and so frequently is the 
mind transported to distant scenes of unsurpassing 
beauty and permitted to share the inmost thoughts of 
Russians of all classes, that we are reminded of Lafcadio 
Hearn’s interpretation of the soul of a nation. What, 
in short, we wish to convey clearly is that Mr. Graham's 
work is possessed of a rare distinction such as not only 
renders it immediately arresting, but will secure for it 
enduring recognition. Those readers who have enjoyed 
his previous books on Russia will have fully appreciated 
the character of the man. Happily his method has 
undergone no change. Once more he takes us far away 
from the beaten path, on this occasion southwards, to the 
battlefields of the Crimea and the Caucasian Riviera on 
the BlacK Sea, eastwards to the Ural Mountains that 
form the dividing line between Europe and Asia. Only 
once does his narrative speak of the railway, and then 
it is to introduce us to a throng of interesting characters 
travelling third class towards Siberia. It is safe to say 
that we know of no other writer on Russia who can 
give us such intimate glimpses of the life of the people 
as those revealed in Mr. Graham’s pages. For in his 
search after elemental truth the author has undergone 
experiences which few men would care to face. Yet tt 
is evident from the modest way in which he recounts 
these experiences that he is not at all conscious of 
having endured any considerable hardship. Again and 
again he exhibits good-natured satisfaction in alluding 
to himself as a vagabond, and it is apparent that to one 
of his disposition, a man born to roam, discomfort as tt 
is ordinarily understood could not possibly act as 4 
deterrent to adventurous enterprise. 





In his case, we are persuaded, vagabondage is no meré 
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affectation or money-making exploit. It is a life of 
deliberate choice, one that to him offers more advantages 
than drawbacks. He revels in the contemplation of 
Nature in all her moods, and at all times of the day. 
And, as is not surprising in one of his vagrant tempera- 
ment, his writings are characterised by much of the 
idealism and not a little of the melancholia of the true 
poet. Verst after verst—hundreds of versts—with 
knapsack slung on his back, he trudged cheerily along, 
meeting many strange companions on the way, and ex- 
periencing a number of adventures, all pleasant and not 
a few quite exciting. At night he made his bed under 
the kindly stars, on one occasion beneath the shelter of 
a yew tree, again on a high bank of grass beside the 
road, and yet again in a roomy hollow filled with brown 
bracken. Unlike the necessitous tramp whom we are 
accustomed to meet on English roads, Mr. Graham was 
fortunately possessed of the funds requisite to defray 
the expense whenever he felt disposed to sleep between 
sheets under the shelter of a roof. But his preference 
was decidedly for a free life in the open, and on one 
occasion, reposing his faith in the healing efficacy of 
fresh air, he rose precipitately from a sick bed in a 
monastery where he had been enjoying the hospitality 
of the good monks, and took to the mountain tracks 
again. 

As a result of all that he saw and heard on his long 
tramps in Russia the author formed some positive 
opinions as to the condition of modern Russia, and these 
he sets forth at length and with considerable vigour. It 
is here at the point where Mr. Graham strays from the 
picturesque highways which he knows so well, to indulge 
in dogmatic conclusion, that we are inclined to offer a 
little criticism. At present Russia is undeniably in the 
throes of a great transition. It is a transition just as 
important for the world as the vast changes in progress 
in the Oriental lands that lie farther to the East—China 
and Japan. More than eighty per cent. of the Russian 
people are tied to the soil. Mr. Graham rightly deplores 
the intrusion of industrialism. He remarks that when 
next there is an outbreak against Tsardom it will wear 
a different complexion. _Intellectualism will have dis- 
appeared and the passions of the mob will guide all as 
far as there can be guidance. The hope lies in the Tsar 
and his advisers, who are all Conservatives, that they 
truly conserve and keep the peasantry living simply and 
sweetly on the land, that they will not make any more 
commercial concessions when once the pecuniary needs 
are satisfied. Every peasant brought into a factory or 
a mine or a railway is one man subtracted from the 
forces of the Tsar and one added to the social revolu- 
tionary movement. But it is not only upon these grounds 
that Mr. Graham objects to the development of Russian 
industry. He hates factories because they disturb the 


_ existing beauties of Nature, and because, moreover, they 


are ugly in themselves. Likewise he is angry at the 


‘ Motive which calls them into being—the accumulation 


of gold. He describes very forcefully the evils which 
this commercialism has brought in its train. Russia has 
become aware of the birth of the lower middle class 





with a taste for the gramophone and artificial 
literature of the sex problem. “Selfish as it is 
possible to be, cross, heavy, ugly, unfaithful in marriage, 
unclean, impure, incapable apparently of understanding 
the good and the true in their neighbours and in life— 
such is the Russian bourgeois.” The lower intelligentia 
has swamped the higher intelligentia. But in Mr. 
Graham’s view the former class is composed of cowardly 
individuals sullenly opposed to authority but afraid to 
risk their skins in open conflict. If there is to be a 
revolution then, it can only come about as a result of a 
struggle between Tsardom and the industrial classes. 
But Mr. Graham concludes that Russia is yet a Con- 
servative country; the great majority of people stand 
true to Russia as she was. And the ideal of the true 
Conservative is “ Holy Russia,” the foundation of which 
is the peasantry, whose framework is the Church, whose 
head the Tsar. 

Mr. Graham tells us that the young ladies of Russia 
call Dorian Grey their Bible, and that Jerome is taught 
in the schools as though he were a classic. But indica- 
tions are not wanting that a national life and a national 
art are coming into existence. There is a quiet 
but powerful class of cultured men and women living a 
life apart from the hurly-burly, finding the orbit in the 
Church and the national lie. ' 

But on the whole Mr. Graham is not favourably im- 
pressed with the character of the Russians. They are, 
he remarks, wise in theory and incompetent in practice. 
Everything they need is borrowed from Western 
Europe. Their inventive faculty has not been deve- 
loped at all. 

It seems to us that the author expects too much of 
Russia and the Russians. He forgets that the country 
is young among the nations. Barely fifty years have 
elapsed since the peasantry were emancipated, and only 
the other day the dynastic tercentenary was celebrated. 
What Mr. Graham says of Russia is true of all nations 
in the turmoil of transition. Peoples, like individuals, 
refuse to profit by the lessons of others. Hence 
it is inevitable that at some period in_ their 
history they should be afflicted with a vulgar 
bourgeoisie and other evils. Nevertheless the creation 
of a lower middle class is in itself a sign of 
changing times, a sign that the peasant, no matter how 
mistaken his method may be, wants to better his lot. 
Russia cannot resist industrialism. If she is to keep up 
in the race for armaments and ensure her place as a 
Great Power, if she is to educate the masses, spread 
communications, and correct the many evils about which 
Mr. Graham rightly complains, then she must make 
good use of her immense natural resources. Growing 
corn will not suffice. Very many years must necessarily 
elapse before land reform is successfully accomplished 
and before peasant ownership is substituted for the 
communal system. In the meantime migration to in- 
dustrial centres will continue to increase. Neither the 
Church nor Tsardom can divert this movement. Both 
institutions themselves stand in urgent need of reform. 
And it is evident that the peasantry, frequently the 
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victims of famine, are far from content with their lot. 
Russia certainly is changing rapidly, but what shape she 
will ultimately assume no man can foretell. The Duma 
is at present a safety valve, but it will not always work 
as such. Of late the idea of public opinion and its 
power has become familiar in the minds of the masses, 
and if the people again become restless to a dangerous 
degree the Throne will be wisely advised if it compro- 
mises. The Duma in its present form may be a poor 
substitute for a Parliament, but the moment that it was 
instituted the “ Autocrat of all the Russias” ceased to be. 
Indeed, no country in the world is .progressing so 
quickly as is Russia to-day. Soon men will cease to 
talk of the “Yellow Peril” and will begin to murmur 
about the Slav menace. 

It may be true, as Mr. Graham says, that the Russian 
people are deficient in technical skill. That is a 
disability which only time can remedy. Great 
strides have been made during recent years 
towards the creation of a class of skilled mechanics and 
workmen generally. For the rest we do not agree with 
Mr. Graham that the Russians lack inventive genius. 
What, however, they do lack is the capital necessary for 
the development of their inventions. The ability they 
possess in abundance. L. 1. 





Unlimited Progress 


The Malay Peninsula. By A. WRIGHT and T. H. 
REID. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 


IT is pleasant and stimulating to peruse a record of 
national progress, especially when there is no finality 
to it visible on the horizon. Anyone, moreover, who is 
patriotic and believes in the benefits conferred by the 
extension of British rule in the world cannot fail to be 
moved by this account of the success of his countrymen 
in the Far East. It is a typical instance of empire- 
making. As in India, so in the Malay Peninsula the 
enterprising men on the spot have forced the hands of 
the Central Government; circumstances, contact with 
Native Powers, commercial prospects, have necessitated 
advance rather than retreat, with similar magnificent 
results in both cases. The authors have told their story 
with clearness and at sufficient length; if not exactly 
amusing, it is exceedingly interesting, and may be read 
at least without any such qualms as are felt regarding 
early days in India. 

The Malay Peninsula is composed of three portions : 
first, the Colony proper, comprising Penang, Malacca, 
Province Wellesley, the Dindings, and Singapore; 
secondly, the four Federated Malay States; and, lastly, 
five Protected, or non-Federated, States. The Governor 
of the Colony is High Commissioner in respect of the 
Native States. Each of the Federated States has a 
British Resident, with a Council, all under the Chief 
Secretary at the federal capital; each of the Protected 
States has a British official as adviser. From the be- 
ginning the Straits Settlements, as they were called, 
were under the Governor-General of India, but on 
April 1, 1867, they ceased to form part of India, and 








became one of the Colonial possessions of the Crown, 
in direct relations with the Colonial Office. The origin 
of the Malays is enveloped in obscurity. It appears 
probable that they had an Indian origin, and are 
descendants of people who crossed from the South of 
India to Sumatra, and spread themselves over the 
Peninsula and the Eastern Archipelago. They have 
always had the reputation of having attained a high 
stage of civilisation. 


The seventeenth century had just dawned when Eng- 
land entered the lists of commercial rivalry with the 
decadent Portuguese-Spanish and the rising Dutch 
power in the Eastern seas. Lancaster’s voyage of 
1602-3 aroused interest in the Eastern trade, which then 
meant the trade in spices and pepper. It is an old 
story how the English were squeezed by the Dutch out 
of the Eastern Archipelago and concentrated their 
attention on India. But they secured a permanent foot- 
hold in Malaya by the settlement of Bencoolen, on the 
south coast of Sumatra, in 1685—a bad bargain, though 
it remained a British possession for 140 years, until 
ceded to the Dutch in 1824. A far better station for 
trade, and to resist the Dutch claims to supreme in- 
fluence in those regions, was obtained from the Sultan 
of Kedah, in 1786, in the Island of Penang, by Captain 
Francis Light, described as one of the most remarkable 
men who have gone to make up the illustrious list of 
empire-builders. To his persistence, energy, and local 
influence, the acquisition of Penang was due; it became 
the nucleus of the Colony now known as British 
Malaya. In 1795, Malacca, lower down the Straits, 
was taken from the Dutch, restored to them in 1818, 
but finally resumed by the English in 1824. Mean- 
while another local expert had arisen in Stamford 
Raffles, who foresaw the necessity of securing, also 
against the Dutch, a post southward of Malacca; and on 
his suggestion the Island of Singapore was obtained from 
Johore, in spite of opposition from the Penang authori- 
ties, in 1819, and the transfer was confirmed by sub- 
sequent treaties. These three places formed the terri- 
torial possessions known as the Straits Settlements. 


But intercourse with the neighbouring States produced, 
as usual, a new departure in policy in 1873. Details 
cannot be given here. By the treaty of Pangkor with 
some of the Native Chiefs in June 1874, the system was 
legally founded under which the Federated Malay States 
are now administered. The arrangement was made fora 
Resident at each Court. The murder of Mr. Birch, the 
Resident at Perak, in 1875, led to the firmer establish- 
ment of British authority. Since then the area of in- 
fluence has been extended until the present tripartite divi- 
sion of the Peninsula above-mentioned has been attained 
During the last forty years the whole Peninsula has ad- 
vanced beyond all expectations. The Malays have had a 
bad reputation for running amok, for their proficiency 
with a lethal weapon, for laziness and treachery. They 
have proved themselves to be largely interested in agri- 
cultural pursuits, though not attracted by industrial life. 
Averse to manual labour, their tastes inclne to sport, cock- 
fighting for preference. The labour of the country is per- 
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formed principally by the Chinese, and Tamils from 
Southern India. The products of the country are being 
fully worked; coffee, tea, cinchona, rubber, have all 
been tried; the warm, moist climate suits the latter ad- 
mirably. Mining has been greatly developed. Gold has 
not been successful; but on tin-mining the prosperity of 


‘the country has been built up; it has for many years 


produced half the world’s supply, even though subjected 
to an export duty. There are possibilities of oil, coal, 
and other minerals. A paternal guardianship is 
exercised by Government over the immigrant 
labourers. Roads have been made _ everywhere, 
railways run for hundreds of miles, and new lines 
are under construction. Figures show the immense 
increase of commerce, especially at Singapore, which has 
become a place of the first importance; sixty per cent. 
of the trade is British. Strategically, too, its position at 
the neck of the Straits leading to the more Eastern seas 
is of the highest significance. It is a remarkable example 
of the success of a free port, and bears testimony to the 
Wisdom of Stamford Raffles’ choice and action. All 
honour to the successive administrators who have con- 
tinually carried out the progressive policy. It would 
not be fair to ignore the Colonial Office, though its des- 
patches have not always met with local approval. It 
remains to incorporate the Protected States into the 
Federation, and, while preserving their independence, to 
render them, like the Native Princes of India, supporters 
of the British Raj. The authors are to be congratulated 
on their excellent account of the actual and potential 
addition to the Empire, which wil! assuredly strengthen 
our position in the farther East. 





In Praise of France 


Ce que disent les Aieux. By G. HANOTAUX. Illus- 
trated. (Hachette and Co. 1 fr. 50.) 


OUR first impression on opening this book was one of 
complete mystification. With the very first sentence M. 
Hanotaux had got “in medias res,” but what kind of 
“res” we were leagues from guessing. Turning over the 
pages soon gave us a clue, but only a very provisional 
one, a mere working hypothesis. The distinguished 
statesman was addressing himself to the younger gener- 
ation of his compatriots, bidding them, both by precept 
and historical example, to hold fast their great heritage 
of patriotism. Not a word of preface—not a hint of 
description on the title page—just a tidal wave of 
patriotic exhortation. “In Praise of France” is the 
title we should suggest for a translation of the work. 
Further investigation discovers further surprises. We 
are left in doubt as to what kind of young persons 
M. Hanotavux is generally aiming at; they would seem 
to be “of uncertain age.” The lecturer has so many 
styles. At one moment he is giving a “tableau de la 
France” in his best Michelet manner, at another he is a 
witty Mrs. Markham, prefacing his instructive dialogue 
with a regular “ mise en scéne ’’ ; sometimes he is telling 
us a “Just So” story, and sometimes even he is nothing 





but the eloquent Academician whose foreign policies and 
“Jeanne d’Arcs’’ are famous over half the habitable 
globe. The wealth of excellent illustrations emphasises 
the intention of the book and greatly contributed to our 
enjoyment. 

We cannot suppose that M. Hanotaux intends this 
book for the classroom ; it would be hard to adapt to the 
requirements of any syllabus. But it is evident that the 
writers of anti-militarist and anti-patriotic histories for 
schools are very much in the author's mind. His aim is 
to give expression to the traditional ideal of Republican 
France. France is the most beautiful and desirable of 
lands, set at the “carrefour” of the nations. Successive 
generations have understood that “ils n’ont pas le choix 
et qu'ils doivent étre ou forts ou esclaves.” M. Hano- 
taux has no sympathy with the despisers of “drum and 
trumpet” history. “Supprimer ‘histoire bataille’ de 
histoire de France, ce serait tellement la dénaturer 
qu’on ne la reconnaitrait plus.’’ 

So M. Hanotaux has sat down to write an epigram- 
matical history of France, “histoire bataille” and all. 
He bids his reader pause before the evocation of Vercin- 
getorix, Joan of Arc, and Napoleon’s captains. He 
takes him up into a high mountain, not “ exceeding high,” 
for the beauty of the land consists in its “ équilibre” and 
avoidance of extremes, and shows him the geographical 
glories of France. Finally he shows him the French 
ideal—art, sociability, “égalité’’ (rightly understood), a 
passion for justice, and the practical observance of the 
conditions of life. He has a noble answer for Mr. 
Kipling’s satire of the “ Bandar-log,” but he seems to 
claim spiritual kinship with that writer when he says “la 
gloire principale du XIXme. siécle sera certainement 
d’avoir reconstitué plus grand, plus vaste et plus harmo- 
nique, |’Empire Colonial qui affirme, désormais, la 
grandeur frangaise sur tous les Continents.’’ He gives 
French art a most ancient pedigree, tracing it directly 
from the cavemen, and he dances patriotically before the 
ark of the Gothic cathedral. 

M. Hanotaux has a particular touch in commenting the 
vicissitudes of French history. The great movements, 
the great periods, according to him, needed the consecra- 
tion of failure, “l’auréole du malheur.’’ This is true 
especially of the “Grand Siécle” and of the Napoleonic 
epoch. Very eloquent is the description of the soldiers 
of the Great Army going back to their homes after 
Waterloo : 

“Tous ces hommes, vibrant comme des arcs tendus, 
on les condamne au repos; ces généraux de vingt-huit 
ans, ces soldats partis en sabots, capitaines avant de 
savoir lire, ces grognards 4 moustache qu’on appelait des 
vétérans et qui n’avaient pas quarante ans, ces ‘ Marie- 
Louise’ ayant gagné la croix avant que la barbe pousse 
ig Sava id tous ces hommes, ces héros, retombaient sur 
eux-mémes et enfermaient leur déception dans les vingt 
pieds carrés de la cabane paternelle ou du grenier des 
‘demi-solde.’ ”’ 

Many classics have first appeared as books for child- 
ren. We have said that the intention of this book is at 
first sight rather baffling. But, whether it be meant 
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particularly for the youthful Frenchman or not, it should 


be a mine of delight to everyone, of whatever age or 


nationality, who loves his own country and can read 
French. 





Our Vanished Peasantry 


The Tyranny of the Country Side. By F. E. GREEN. 
Illustrated. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.) 


MR. GREEN states a case against the landowners and 
large farmers, who, he claims, are ruining the rural dis- 
tricts of England by game-preserving on the one hand 
and laying field to field on the other. Allowing for 
the different conditions of the two periods, he contends 
that in certain districts, notably in Wiltshire, Hamp- 
shire, and Suffolk, the English peasants of to-day are 
subject to a tyranny as irksome as that by which the 
peasantry of France were galled before the days of the 
French Revolution. 

This, he claims, is by no means a political matter, 
for Radicals and Tories alike are equally guilty. 
“Mr. Lloyd George means very well, but he don’t 
understand . . . ’’ and “ Mr. John Burns don’t under- 
stand about housing in the country,’’ are truths that 
we realise very fully after perusal of these pages. Mr. 
Green shows clearly that every “ reform,’’ with the ex- 
ception of the Old Age Pensions scheme, has made 
matters worse rather than better for the agricultural 
labourer: the Enclosure Acts, the Public Health Act— 
which drove the pig out of the garden pigstye—and the 
Town-Planning Act—which, as Mr. Green remarks, 
squeezed the labourer out of 13,000 cottages and gave 
him 116 new ones in their place—are all measures that 
the labourer resents, not less bitterly because silently. 
The Insurance Act takes threepence or fourpence a week 
from a man who, probably, is keeping a family in the 
best way he can on a weekly wage of fifteen shillings. 
And the landowners and large farmers, in certain dis- 
tricts, sit as gods, with almost unlimited power, over 
the destinies of these underpaid, uncomplaining workers 
—the least organised and worst-paid class that remains 
in these days of the dawning autocracy of labour. 

The array of facts which the author brings forward 
in support of his statements makes a very strong case 
indeed ; but against whom? We venture to assert that 
the onus of this guilt lies not on the landowner and 
the large farmer, but on the vote-catching legislation of 
recent years, which, since the agricultural classes form 
so tiny a portion of the electorate, has ignored their 
claims and penalised the land in every possible way. 
Where the selfish landowner or negligent farmer exists 
it is impossible to oust him; the effects of recent legis- 
lative measures have gone to prove that he passes on to 
others the burdens of taxation imposed on him, and 
pursues his way untouched. It -is useless to strike at 
him; the real remedy for the state of things that Mr. 
Green places before us in such forcible fashion must be 
sought in other ways. 

Within the limits of a review it is hardly possible to 
outline these ways; it is, indeed, hardly possible to hope 








that they will ever be more than dreams, for the mere hen- 
roost robbers who dominate the affairs of the country 
to-day have hopes of squeezing more and yet more from 
the land, and with each successive squeeze the peasantry 
will suffer more, until as a class they may cease to exist. 
This will matter little to the vote-catchers, for the agri- 
cultural districts are of little use to them; but it may 
be that a few, to whom the real prosperity of the coun- 
try is more than party or place, will view the vacant 
countryside as the corpse of a dead industry and once 
more exclaim with Iago, “ The pity of it!”’ 





The Persian Book of Kings 


The Shahnama of Firdausi. Vol VI. Done into 
English by ARTHUR GEORGE WARNER, M.A., and 
EDMOND WARNER, B.A. (Kegan Paul and Co. 
10s. 6d.) 


Two years ago we noticed the fifth volume of this 
translation of the great Persian epic, of which the 
sixth has now appeared. It is unnecessary on every 
occasion to describe the author and his environment. 
How many more volumes remain to come is not stated; 
but the fifth ended with the death of Gushtasp and the 
accession of Bahman as King of Persia; and the present 
volume reaches to the death of Yazdagird, 420 A.D., and 
the succession of Bahram Gur. As Firdausi’s labours of 
thirty years closed in 1010 A.D., the end seems near, for 
which the translators and students of 60,000 couplets 
will presumably be thankful. The verse translation is 
very readable, and the translators’ notes are full, 
scholarly, and illuminating. 

The main interest of this instalment centres in the 
long account of Sikandar’s (Alexander the Great’s) 
connection with Persia. It is a strange jumble of history 
and romance. The “ Shahndma,”’ as previously noted, is 
not trustworthy history; but certain historical facts are 
mentioned, as, for instance, the death of Alexander at 
Babylon on June 13, 323 B.C. and his burial at Ale» 
andria, one of the many cities he founded—ten according 
to Firdausi, and twelve or thirteen by other authorities. 
Alexander, in his expedition to the East, was accom- 
panied by a literary and scientific staff, historians among 
them. To one of them, Callisthenes, is attributed the 
authorship of the Greek Romance of Alexandria, which 
is now known by the title of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 
This work is no longer extant, but it branched in three 
directions and gave birth to some twenty surviving ver- 
sions in Latin, Arabic, Pahlavi, Syriac, etc. The Prophet 
Muhammad became acquainted with the Alexandrine 
legend through the Syriac. Firdausi had, therefore, 
ample material to choose from. He amplified Alexan- 
der’s career and adopted him into the Persian epic. For 
instance, the conqueror is said to have visited Chin, 
India thrice not only once, Mecca, the country of the 
Amazons, the iron gates in the Caucasus, the Land of 
Darkness and the Fount of Life; he was constantly 
his own ambassador, and had many adventures; un- 
fortunately the romance predominates. The poet 
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moralises, sometimes like Juvenal, on the vanity of 
human ambitions :— 


Sikandar went, but left behind him fame. 
Though able six and thirty kings to slay, 
Where is his portion in the world to-day ? 

Ten cities were erected ’neath his sway, 

All splendid, but ten thorn-brakes now are they, 
He sought what no man ever sought before, 
And widespread fame is left him but no more, 
Yet fame is good, for fame will not decay 
Like some old dwelling weather-worn away. 


It may be feared that as little credibility attaches to 
the legendary accounts of the Kaianian, Ashkanian, and 
Sasanian dynasties of Persia as to Alexander’s meteoric 
career. But the national devotion to the great epic is 
easily intelligible, though sad reflections must arise in 
these degenerate days. Firdausi’s boast has a double 


meaning—his work will endure; but Persia—what will 
be her fate? 


The homes that are the dwellings of to-day 
Will sink ’neath shower and sunshine to decay, 
But storm and rain shall never mar what I 
Have built—the palace of my poetry. 





The Painter’s Materials 


La Peinture: Les Divers Procédés; Les Maladies des 
Couleurs; Les Faux Tableaux. By C. MOREAU- 
VAUTHIER. With a Preface by Etienne Dinet. 
Illustrated. (Hachette and Co. 15 fr.) 


M. MOREAU-VAUTHIER, with M. Etienne Dinet always 
within hail, has composed a work that will be of the very 
highest interest, and in many instances of great utility, 
to nearly everybody who practises or cares about paint- 
ing. The subject may be roughly defined as the history 
and philosophy of the painter’s materials. The starting- 
point is the decay of some masterpieces and the failure 
of the moderns to find materials as enduring even as 
those of their ancestors. There is no lost art about the 
preparation of colours; the modern failures are due to 
lack of knowledge and study, and to the non-observance, 
in the application of the colours, of certain fundamental 
tules. Better and more enduring colours are to be 
obtained now than at any former period. Incidentally, 
the modern palette has more tones than its predecessors ; 
M. Vauthier’s chapter on the history of the colours, from 
the earliest times, is not his least interesting. 

He has some sound remarks on the advanced 
painter, who is for seeing in every subject shades of 
colour unrevealed to the common contemporary eye ; the 
artist should respect and not despise this important 
organ; he must not “prétendre devancer la vision 
future.” On the evolution of the sense of colour our 
author is inconclusive; M. Dinet, on the other hand, 
strongly condemns recent theories on the subject. He 
gives a good instance of the analogical method in 
colour-naming. “Un arabe a la vue d’un linge blanc, 
dit fort bien: ‘Ce linge est vert’” Green is the colour 





of the leaves, the symbol of freshness, and the remark 
comes to mean “Ce linge vient d’étre lavé, il est encore 
humide.”’ 

Modern taste in art is very largely concerned with 
technique. M. Vauthier admits that this is a mark of 
decadence, but a decadent art may be a real art, and 
the jaded modern must get his sensations as best he can. 
He dismisses the formula “do.not look too close” as 
misleading and out of date. However the facts may 
be, and whatever the moral to be deduced from them, 
the study of technique cannot fail to be an absorbing 
one. Endurance is one of the essential qualities in a 
work of art, and that which cannot live, in more senses 
than one, is, properly speaking, no work of art at all. 

The plates illustrating processes, retouchings, 
“ diseases of colours’’ and so forth, are miracles of re- 
production and illustration. The amateur, who, if he is 
not a Frenchman, is recommended to have an adequate 
dictionary by him, lavish of technical terms, is given a 
wonderful opportunity of really learning, from a sane 
and efficient master, how to look at pictures. A remark- 
able instance of a successful illustration is to be seen in 
the reproductions, put side by side, of two details of the 
“Monna Lisa”’—the mouth and a hand. Vasari has put 
it on record, and M. Dinet, at any rate, believes, that 
Leonardo da Vinci had given to the lips and cheeks of 
his supreme subject a particularly fresh, pink colouring. 
In the picture, as it exists, or rather if it exists to-day, 
these pinks are only to be found in the hand. M. Dinet 
ascribes the eventual dullness of the face-tints and the 
comparative freshness of the hands to a more deliberate 
endeavour in the former case, based on an unsound mix- 
ture of colours. Fate, with her accustomed irony, has 
singled out the most scientific of the Masters for the 
cruellest of her blows. 





Under the Southern Cross 


Australasia, 1688-1911. By A. WyYATT-TILBy. (Con- 
stable and Co. 6s. net.) 


As the author points out in beginning his narrative of 
the development of the continent of Australia, there 
have been but few dramatic incidents in the history of 
the country. Invasion, civil war, and international 
complications have missed this latest-born great terri- 
tory, and in many respects it is still isolated. No Euro- 
pean nation save the English has gained an adminis- 
trative foothold; no non-European people except the 
aboriginal tribes have made a home there, and its whole 
development has been peaceful. The result of this 
unhampered progress is a civilisation distinctive in some 
respects and marvellously successful as a whole, especi- 
ally when it is remembered that seventy years ago the 
greater number of the inhabitants were convicts. 

The author has some harsh words for Gladstone and 
others who would have retarded the development of 
Australia by keeping alive the system of transportation. 
He paints a vivid picture of the evil results of that 
system and its terrible effects on Australia a century 
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ago, when it was impossible even to keep children born 
in the settlements uncontaminated by the vices of their 


parents. In telling the story of Norfolk Island as it 
was in the first three decades of the nineteenth century, 
he quotes from a report of which he remarks that it is 
“so terrible a document that I hope it will never be 
printed.”’ 

From such beginnings as these—after a word for 
Dampier, Cook, and the earlier voyagers—the writer 
traces the development of the present Commonwealth. 
After an outline of the opening up of the Pacific and 
the colonisation of New Zealand, Mr. Wyatt-Tilby turns, 
in a final summary, to the great problem with which Aus- 
tralia of to-day is faced—that of a falling birth-rate. 
The report and evidence of the Royal Commission on 
this subject pointed to the irresistible conclusion that 
the causes of the decline were entirely within the control 
of the people, and that this English Australia, a mush- 
room-growth of two or three generations so far as its 
present prosperity is concerned, bids fair to commit 
racial suicide; for the stream of immigrants is not suffi- 
cient to compensate for a wilfully childless native-born 
race. From this the theorist may deduce that un- 
checked, swift progress, such as that of Australia, has 
at least one drawback in its effect on the character of a 
people. 

Mr. Wyatt-Tilby, however, is more than a theorist, 
and in this, as in preceding volumes of the same series, 
we have a concise and thorough historical treatise com- 
piled with able impartiality. The field covered is too 
vast to admit of elaborate detail in the limits of a single 
volume, but the student will find all the main points of 
Australasian history, and much that, if not new, is at 
least outside common knowledge ; for the book is a valu- 
able and practically an exhaustive summary of the sub- 
ject, and well worthy of its place in the series of which 
it forms a part. 





System and Intuition 


Le Bergsonisme ou Une Philosophie de la Mobilité. 
By JULIEN BENDA. (“Mercure de France.’’ Paris. 
2 fr.) 


M. BENDA’S criticism of M. Bergson’s philosophy has 
all the exhilaration of a cavalry charge. Even those 
who think that M. Bergson is, on the whole, on the side 
of the angels, will admire the vigour and decision of 
the attack. We get the feeling that the intuitionist 
army, though admirable as material, is insufficiently 
drilled for the purposes of scientific warfare, and that 
the well-directed dash of a troop of its admirably 
trained enemies is bound to throw confusion—for the 
moment, at any rate—into its ranks. In other words, 
M. Bergson is paying the penalty for his attempt to 
combine his many admirable philosophical ideas into a 
system. He is not the first who has found criticism 
easier than construction. 

M. Benda loses no time in coming to grips. 
pours scorn on the Bergsonian idea of a philosophy of 








He | 


mobility. He accuses M. Bergson of meaning different | 





things at different times in his discussion of this prin- 
ciple. The whole aim of the new philosophy is thus, 
according to M. Benda, vitiated from the start. And, 
incidentally, “le fait de pages entiéres ot |’on ne sait 
pas de quoi on parle est un des traits de cette Philo- 
sophie. C’est une des causes de son succés.”’ 

On the subject of method M Benda is, if anything, 
even more aggressive. He rejects the plea of some of 
M. Bergson’s disciples that they are really doing 
nothing more at present than groping for a method, 
and accuses their chief, justly enough, of pretending 
to have found one. It is precisely this pretension to 
being in a position to build a system that principally 
rouses the ire of the critic. The key of the method, 
the unbounded potentialities of intuition, is examined 
with scant sympathy. M. Benda professes to have 
found, and he develops his thesis for the most part 
with skill and effect, no less than six senses in which 
the word “intuition ’’ has been used by M. Bergson. 
And it is impossible to reconcile all these six senses 
with one another; “et toutes ces opinions sont parole 
de vie” is ironically quoted at the head of the chapter. 
“Ce philosophe a le génie de l’équivoque,”’ says M. 
Benda in another context. 

The method of making an opponent contradict him- 
self is, of course, older than Socrates, and such contra- 
dictions are very often the result of word-chopping or 
positive unfairness. We do not propose to deal with 
the details of the debate as it stands at present. We 
think that the germs of a refutation of M. Benda’s 
thesis lie in one of his criticisms on M. Bergson— 
“Admirons en tout cela le soin de ce petit homme de 
réduire les plus grands a sa taille; admirons le soin de 
cette femme de féminiser les plus virils.’” M. Benda is 
here speaking of M. Bergson’s contention that some of 
the great philosophers have achieved greatness through 
intuitions quite outside their systems, and he compares 
M. Bergson with the Wagnerites who think that Wagner 
was finest outside the cadre of his theories. Whoever 
has read Wagner’s writings will find this criticism 
rather difficult to swallow. Wagner was a Romantic, 
and achieved greatness in spite of his theories. Besides, 
the true gravamen of the charge against M. Bergson is 
that he is a poet and a visionary, not a philosopher. 
We find ourselves asking why the stern and orthodox 
philosopher, the sworn foe of intuitionism, should take 
the trouble to defend a poet-musician as a dealer in 
systems. 











An account of the City of Madras from the first 
settlement by the British in 1640 to the end of the 
eighteenth century, which Mr. Murray is about to pub- 
lish under the title of “ Vestiges of Old Madras,”’ for 
the Government of India, will arouse interest in the 
oldest of the three Presidency capitals. Established, 
like Calcutta, on a site where no important native town 
existed, Madras unfolds its history from the beginning 
through the medium of the East India Company’s re- 
cords. To those who care to trace the adaptation of 
British institutions to the needs of our Indian Empire 
this bookrcan be commended. 
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Nogi: A Great Man against a Background of War. By | 
STANLEY WASHBURN. With Portrait. (Andrew 
Melrose. 3s. 6d. net.) 


HE reader who may peruse this little book 
in the hope of finding a profound study 
of General Nogi’s life and character will be 
disappointed. The author acted in the capacity 
of a special correspondent for an American news- 
paper during the Manchurian campaign, and there- 
fore had special opportunities for observing his distin- 
guished subject at close quarters. But it is quite evident 
from the unpretentious sketch before us that Nogi, as 
is the case with most of his countrymen, always wore 
a mask when in tiie presence of foreigners. This mask 
Mr. Washburn tried hard to penetrate; but it does not 
appear that he ever succeeded in crossing that border- 
land of savoir faire which barred the way to true in- 
timacy with a gallant soldier and a courteous gentle- 
man. Consequently, the narrative is, in the main, 
confined to a summary of notable incidents dur- 
ing the operations before Port Arthur and outside 
Mukden, in which Nogi played so conspicuous a réle. 
True, there are some very interesting personal touches, 
but these are, with few exceptions, founded upon camp 
gossip or upon the observation of the writer at camp 
festivities, as, for example, the army celebration in 
honour of the naval victory off Tsushima, and a fare- 
well gathering when he himself, together with some of 
his colleagues, took leave of the forces. 

Nogi was, without doubt, one of the greatest soldiers 
of recent times, and it is to be regretted that no Western 
writer knew him sufficiently well to be able to give 
us a reliable study of his character. That Mr. Wash- 
burn and his immediate circle are incompetent for such 
a task is apparent from one of the incidents related in 
his book. After mentioning with perfect accuracy that 
Nogi “cared no more to be idolised by others than he 
did to magnify himself—which was not at all,’’ Mr. 
Washburn proceeds: “We could talk with him of his 
campaigns, compare him with Cesar, Napoleon, Grant, 
or any other great names of history, without eliciting 
from him anything but a little annoyance and a ‘You 
Americans are great flatterers,?’ and then he would 
quickly change the subject.’”” No wonder “dear old 
Nogi,’’ as in a later passage the author familiarly 
alludes to the immortal hero of Port Arthur, quickly 


changed the subject; he must have been inexpressibly 
bored. 





La Fée aux Oiseaux: Féerie en Cing Actes. By MAR- 
GUERITE BERTHET. (Gastein-Serge, Paris. 2 fr.) 


THIS is a little fairy-play, made up, like the costumes 
of children’s charades, of pretty materials taken from 
everywhere. Two young lovers wander, in contempt of 
many warnings, into a forest, guarded by the “ Fée 
aux Oiseaux,’’ of Circean propensities, in search of a 
magic fountain. The fairy has them momentarily in 
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thrall, but deliverance and happiness come at last. 
Allegory runs riot through the story, emphasised by 
the forms assumed by the fairy’s victims ; the coquettes, 
for instance, have been changed into gaudy parrots. 


The play is written in verse, with a number of delight- 


ful lyrics. Everywhere a charming fancy is evident. 
The stage directions and hints for costumes are ex- 


tremely full. 








Fiction 


A Little World. By ARNOLD GOLSWORTHY. 
Allen and Co. 6s.) 


(George 


E to hera hero is, and sweeter she than primroses. 
But, unfortunately, the charming and unsophisti- 
cated Mary Delland, the daughter of a small shop- 
keeper, who is avoided in the extremely disagreeable 
suburb in which they live, gives the full treasure of her 
love to a rather cheap and silly young Stock Exchange 
clerk. But he is her hero, anyway, and she loves un- 
wisely, but fully and freely, and he is killed before 
they can be married. We doubt if Jack Tenberly, as 
he is drawn by the author, would have married Mary 
in any case; yet, as he died so conveniently, no one 
knows. But, none the less, the reader will be intensely 
interested throughout the book. It is compact of fresh- 
ness and straightforward strength. It is written with 
such simplicity and candour that, although it -deals 
with a sort of suburbia that has been a little over- 
worked of late, no one having taken up the book can 
fail to feel the life that throbs through its pages and 
the sincerity of the writer. 

We believe Mr. Golsworthy was editor of a 
comic journal for some time, and we know him 
to be the writer of the very amusing criticisms 
of the stage which Mr. Norman Morrow illustrates so 
gaily each week in the Bystander, and it is with the 
sly acumen of a professional humorist that he prefaces 
his novel of sub-suburban life with a note that none 
of his characters are drawn from life. But, except in 
a few scenes of rather old-fashioned and lurid farce, 
such as when the despised and rejected Mary is sup- 
posed to have inherited half a million of money, Mr. 
Golsworthy lays aside his motley or is content to be 
Touchstone in his severest, most critical sociological 
moods. Stripped of its humours and some passages 
of outworn convention and exaggeration, “A Little 
World’”’ is a true and bitter demonstration of the 
cruelty, unwisdom, and futility of the human race, or, 
rather, such examples of the type as Mr. Golsworthy 
cares to produce for our consideration. The section of 
the middle class with which the author chooses to deal 
is unsparingly, but justly, flagellated. Our educa- 
tional system in all its branches is plainly shown to 
be an abject fraud; our claims to honesty and gene- 
rosity are proved, beyond a doubt, to be based upon 
humbug, folly and vanity. 


This may or may not be the author’s intention, 
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but it is one of the effects he produces. In 
any case, some half-dozen characters, including 
Mary and her Jack, and the perhaps rather too 
good and kind Mr. Hacker, who eventually marries 
the heroine, are convincing and interesting. There is 
far more strength and depth of observation in the book 
than is usual in works of this character, and much 
keener fascination in the development of the story than 
the style of the writing might lead the casual reader 
to expect. 





An Affair of State. 
Co. 6s.) 


ON the face of it, it seems that the author did not give 
his subject thorough consideration before constructing 
the plan of this book, for the net effect of the story is 
not nearly equal to that of “ Mistress Dorothy Marvin’’ 
and others which we shall always remember with affec- 
tion. Here we are flung into the midst of high politics 
and great personages, chief among whom, from the 
point of view of brains and ability, is a certain Mr. 
Draper, on whom, the author would have us believe, 
the fate of the country depends. There are vague and 
mysterious doings by Labour organisations, plots and 
machinations by the gilded aristocracy, who refuse to 
recognise that the time has come for them to go, and 
that they must go; there is, of course, a_beauti- 
ful woman, extremely clever and platonic, and there 
is—this not “of course’’—her husband, extremely blue- 
blooded, who commits suicide at the end of the 
book from motives which are described as hari- 
kiri pure and simple, but which appear to us 
to reduce themselves to the one simple motive of un- 
sportsmanlike bad temper. The man was beaten and 
could not stand it, and, viewed logically, his death 
was anything but a sacrifice. 

From time to time the author descends from high 
politics to the humanities, and then his work has grip. 
The reconciliation between Draper and his wife is a 
fine piece of work, and in quite another way the atti- 
tude of the stately butler is equally convincing. It is 
a very uneven book; we are hard put to it at the close 
to define its author’s political views, and apologise— 
if there is necessity for it—for suggesting that he has 
any. In matters emotional and practical his work is as 
good as ever, but we trust that in his next book he will 
leave political questions alone. 


By J. C. SNAITH. (Methuen and 





Old Friends and New Fancies. By SYBIL G. BRINTON. 
(Holden and Hardingham. 6s.) 


THE old friends referred to here are the characters of 
Jane Austen’s novels, of whom about forty are intro- 
duced in the course of the story. The author states 
that she has made use of the references which Jane 
Austen herself made to the after-adventures of her 
characters, and thus the book stands as an attempt to 
amplify these references mto a connected narrative. 
This attempt has been made in the right spirit, and here 





we have essence of Jane Austen, with the style of her 
novels, which has a certain quaintness for twentieth- 
century readers, faithfully preserved. 

There are those among us who, with Miss Brinton, 
can state that they “owe to Jane Austen some of the 
happiest hours of their lives,” but they are compara- 
tively few. To them, doubtless, this book will prove of 
interest, for all must admit the power of the novels to 
which Miss Brinton’s book forms an imaginary sequel. 
It must be confessed that most members of the 
younger generation read Jane Austen as much as a 
matter of duty as of pleasure—she forms part of a 
literary education, and therefore must not be omitted, 
but the quaint mid-Victorianism and the extreme quiet of 
her work together make up a dose which one swallows 
and remembers, but has no desire to swallow again. We 
believe that this will be the view-point of the majority, 
and that therefore Miss Brinton is not likely to win a 
large public by carrying on histories of people whom, 
beyond doubt, their creator knew better than she knows 
them. The minority will probably find this an interesting 
attempt at reviving the almost lost art of writing in the 
Victorian manner, and to that minority alone can we re- 
commend the book. Miss Austen was prim—excessively 
so; this imaginary sequel to her works has, in attempt- 
ing to reproduce her style, erred slightly on the side of 
over-primness. We, of these days, lack that virtue—or 
perhaps vice—and so are inclined to resent rather than 
to appreciate its insistence here. 





Jewels in Brass. (Duckworth 


and Co. 6s.) 


MIss JITTIE HORLICK has accomplished two things in 
which many more experienced novelists fail. In 
“ Jewels in Brass ’’ there is an arresting beginning and 
a graceful close. The mythical continent of Atlantis 
forms the scene of the opening chapters; two characters 
figure here which are afterwards reincarnated in ordi- 
nary modern forms. They consist of a charming young 
woman and a gentleman with peculiar eyes, destined in 
his previous state to meet and be attracted by this same 
young woman. The scene of their first meeting and 
the barriers to their union must be left to the reader to 
discover. Throughout the story there are several 
flashes of very good insight into the workings of the 
woman’s mind, although there cannot be said to be 
any considerable development of it. After her first 
great step, the book consists more of a series of in- 
cidents and ordinary happenings rather than any par- 
ticular delineation of character. The whole forms very 
agreeable reading, however, and those who pursue the 
story to its end can be promised an hour or two’s keen 
enjoyment. 


By JITTIE HORLICK. 











By an error the publisher’s name of The Quest, 
advertised in last week’s ACADEMY was given as John 
M. Marshall instead of J. M. Watkins, of the same 
address. 
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Music 


‘NPRING delays her coming, but she has sent the 
East Wind to say that she will presently show 
us how severe her celebrated smile can be. Music can- 
not wait for the lady in whose train she should, by 
tradition, appear; but she has crept in quietly, as if 
almost ashamed of her daring. Last week we were 
bidden to four or five concerts at the most; soon there 
will be forty or fifty inviting a distracted attention. 
Miss Miriam Timothy led the way, and it was a very 
pleasant as well as an interesting concert that she gave 
us. An excellent musician as well as a brilliant harpist, 
she presented nothing that had not serious claim to 
consideration. At the first harp concert we can remem- 
ber, the two pieces de resistance were arrangements of 
the “Moonlight Sonata’’ and the “Invitation a la 
Valse,’’ which we did not like so well as a “ Greek 
Pirates’ Chorus’’ by Parish Alvars, the swinging tune 
of which we could hum at this day, though the concert 
took place many years ago. Miss Timothy’s harp re- 
sists the fascination of “ arrangements,’’ and, indeed, 
contented itself with only one solo, wisely judging that 
we of to-day prefer it in company. So we had Maurice 
Ravel’s early and very attractive “Introduction and 
Allegro ’’ for harp, with accompaniment of quartet of 
strings, flute, and clarinet; some duets for harp and 
flute; a delightful quintet for harp and strings, called 
“Prelude Music,’’ by Mr. Julius Harrison, a composer 
of whom we would willingly know more; and some 
songs, accompanied by harp and flute—Mr. Goossens 
the younger’s “Lullaby,’’ Mr. Harrison’s “Song of 
Farewell,’’ and Fauré’s “Sérénade Toscane.’’ In 
all these the harp was heard as harps should be, 
creating an atmosphere for other tones to float about 
in. Voice, flute, and harp make a particularly pleasant 
combination, and we strongly recommend the givers of 
“vocal recitals’? to summon Miss Timothy and Mr. 
Victor Borlee to their aid, whereby they will add 
variety to their programmes and stimulate contem- 
porary composers to write delicate music without a part 
for the eternal pianoforte. 


Another concert which had its own special aim and 
interest was that at which Mr. Hermann Klein and Mr. 
Emil Kreuz caused to be sung a great many of the 
best-known “Lieder’’ of Schubert, Schumann, and 
Brahms to English words carefully prepared by them- 
selves. We may say at once that their translations 
seemed to us of unusual excellence, faithful in mean- 
ing, the syllables fitting the music, and not infrequently 
suggesting something like the sound of the original 
language. High praise, indeed, is due to the skill 
with which these able musicians have worked at their 
task. But we cannot say that they have succeeded in 


conveying in their translations a complete sense of the - 


charm and beauty of their originals. They have not 
done with the German poems what Tyndale and Cran- 
mer did with the Hebrew and Hellenistic Scriptures, or 
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the Latin prayers of the Church. But, then, the great 
English translators had not to fit their words to music! 
Perhaps even Cranmer would have failed, had he been 
obliged to suit his English to the melodies of Boyd and 
Robert Whyte. Dante, in the “ Convito,’’ affirmed the 
principle that “nulla cosa per legame musica armoniz- 
zata si puo della sua loquela in altra trasmutare senza 
rompere tutta sua dolcezza e armonia.’’ Perhaps he 
would have hesitated to say this had he known our 
English Bible and Prayer Book, for we have heard 
Hebrew scholars maintain that Isaiah and the Psalms 
are more sonorously beautiful in their English version 
than in the original. 


But in general Dante was no doubt right, and we 
remember that when Cacambo translated the witticisms 
of the King of Eldorado to Candide, nothing in all 
that astonishing country astonished Candide more than 
that they still, though translated, preserved their 
humour. So we have Voltaire as well as Dante, great 
oracles of wisdom, saying that which may well make 
would-be translators pause. For ourselves, we have 
no doubt that we prefer to hear a song sung to its 
original words, even if we do not understand the 
language. We think that more is lost than is gained 
when a translation is used; besides, the English singers 
who can make the words of a song so clear that we 
can understand and follow without sense of effort are 
very few indeed; Mr. Harry Lauder, Miss Marie Lloyd, 
and Mr. Plunket Greene are among the very rare ex- 
ceptions to the rule that one can very seldom hear all 
the words of a song. But in the case of a song being 
sung in a language of which we are ignorant, it would 
be of the greatest help if we had, in our programme- 
book, a translation made by Messrs. Klein and Kreuz, 
or, at any rate, made on their system; and we will go 
so far as to say that we would infinitely rather hear 
Schubert’s “ Gretchen’’ or Brahms’ “Sonntag ’’ sung 
in English to their words than to the German original, 
when the singer is one whose accent and understanding 
of the language are inadequate. Among the specimens 
of Messrs. Klein and Kreuz’ powers of translation 
we specially liked “Die Allmacht,’’ “An die Nachti- 
gall,’’ “Die Mainacht,’? and the “ Two Grenadiers.”’ 
Messrs. Metzler have now published sixteen volumes 
of their edition of the most widely loved songs by the 
three great German composers of “ Lieder ’’; there are 
six songs in each volume for the very moderate price of 
two shillings, and copious directions are given for the 
time, phrasing, and expression. 


Miss Edith Walton led off what we have no doubt 
will prove to be a long train of recital-giving pianists. 
She is spoken of as a pupil of both Godowsky and 
Rosenthal. Those eminent professors have certainly 
taught her not to thump, have given her a clear, 
pleasant tone, and a certain quiet brilliance which is 
effective. Her scales are particularly good. But Miss 
Walton does not play as though her music were an 
inspiration to her, and, though her execution is gene- 
rally finished, she has not yet acquired- complete cer- 
tainty. In the descending octaves of the “ Waldstein 
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Sonata’’ she was at fault, and in almost every one 
of her Chopin pieces there were passages which would 
have made Messrs. Godowsky and Rosenthal shake 
their heads. Experience will no doubt bring perfect 
accuracy, and we hope it will also bring Miss Walton 
a spark of divine fire. 


Sir Henry Wood brought his Festival choir from Bir- 
mingham to sing at the Symphony Concert on Saturday, 
and a splendid choir it was. Fine ringing voices, ad- 
mirable balance of tone, good diction, intelligence— 
all were there; and London heard, for the first time, 
it is said, Bach’s motet, “ Be not afraid,” and the 
funeral cantata, “ God’s time is the best.’’ It is hard 
to believe that this last, the “Actus Tragicus,’’ which 
we had supposed to be probably the best-known of all 
the cantatas, had not been sung in London before. 
We agree with Dr. Schweitzer that it contains some of 
the most beautiful, consoling music that Bach ever 
wrote, and confess that we were deeply moved by the 
performance on Saturday. We forgot to listen with 
critical ears, and are unable to say if it was in all 
respects perfect, though we should like to give Mr. 
Herbert Heyner a warm tribute of praise for the bass 
solo, and, indeed, to all the artists who gave us such 
a fine rendering, strong and tender, of such harmonics. 


During the Easter holiday one of London’s kindest 
and most delightful musicians was suddenly called 
away from the scenes which he had always made bright, 
and we liked to regard the music which old Bach—but 
he was hardly more than a boy when he wrote it— 
composed for the funeral of some unknown friend at 
Weimar, as a “German requiem” for dear Mr. Francis 
Korbay, a man whose worth and whose warm heart had 
won him a host of friends, and a musician of much 
higher gifts than was commonly understood, one whose 
death leaves a vacant place and no successor able to 
fill it. He will be long remembered and long mourned. 
He was, of course, widely known by his masterly 
editions of Hungarian melodies, and he was one of the 
foremost among the all too few musicians of authority 
in London who had a critical knowledge of the com- 
positions of Liszt, and championed the genius of that 
great man. It has too long been customary for English 
composers and writers, brought up under the somewhat 
narrow influence of the old “ Monday popular concert ”’ 
school, to decry, even to insult, Liszt the composer. It 
is charitable to suppose that such belittlers are not 
really well acquainted with the music they condemn. 
Some of the greatest conductors and composers would 
teach them to think differently if they could do so, but 
ignorance is generally stubborn. Mr. Korbay knew 
the work of Liszt as few in London knew it. Among the 
writer’s most pleasant memories of profitable concert- 
goings. are certain occasions when Mr. Korbay would 
allow him to look over his score of a symphonic poem 
while the music was being performed, and, both before 
and afterwards, instruct him in the manifold. beauties 
therein. Yet even so good a musician and so charming 
and persuasive a gentleman. did not succeed in convert- 
ing all his friends to the truth as it is in Liszt! 











In the Learned World 


A T a time when Cesar has again decreed that all the 
world should be taxed—because of the military suc- 
cesses of the Balkan States—it is interesting to turn to 
the history of the Near East when Constantinople was in 
Christian hands. Nothing, perhaps, in the whole range 
of history is so romantic as the story of those Emperors 
of the House of Comnenus, our knowledge of which is 
for most of us confined to Sir Walter Scott’s tale of 
“Count Robert of Paris.” Yet M. Ferdinand Chalandon, 
in his lately-published book, “ Les Comnéne,” points out 
that the crafty Alexius was in his dealings with the 
Crusaders merely following out the traditional policy of 
his house, which aimed at making use of alliances with 
the West in order to secure their own place as 
what the Emperors of the East really were— 
the guardians of Europe against the fanatic hordes 
of Islam. But for the treacherous attack of the 
Venetians, who persuaded the starving Crusaders to join 
them in a piratical attack on Constantinople for the pur- 
pose of loot and destruction, there is no saying that they 
would not have succeeded, and that the Turks would 
never have gained a foothold in Europe. In the eleventh 
century, however, the most active cause of the disunion 
of Christendom was the Servians, whose revolt in 1040 
resulted in their gaining their independence and gradu- 
ally drawing more and more away from the Empire. 
Yet the genius of the Comneni was until the reign of 
Manuel able to surmount all difficulties. Alexius reigned 
for 37 years, to die in his bed at last with the consciousness 
that he had done more for the defence of Christendom than 
any of the fire-eating Western knights who had taken 
the Cross. On his death, John the Handsome, whom the 
blue-stocking Anna Comnena tried her hardest to keep 
off the,throne, fell upon the Turks with such vigour that 
he practically delivered from their presence the Asiatic 
provinces of the Empire as far as Aleppo, and his 
brother and successor Manuel was not in this respect far 
behind him. It is to Manuel's failings, however, that 
both M. Chalancon and M. Louis Brehier, who has been 
reviewing the book in the Journal des Savants, attri- 
bute the downfall of the Empire. Certainly his habits 
in time of peace went far to undo the effect of his valour 
and generalship in time of war, and neither his first wife, 
Bertha of Sulzbach, nor his second, the beautiful Maria 
of Antioch, said to be the most lovely woman of her time, 
was able to keep him on the straight path of conjugal 
fidelity. Hig liaison with his niece Theodora shocked 
even the not over-prudish Byzantines, and the taxes his 
extravagance and luxury made it necessary to impose, 
alienated the obedience of his subjects. When he died, 
leaving a ten-year-old son by the Empress Maria, the 
Empire fell into the hands of Andronicus Comnenus, a 
man who really combined in his single person all the 
vices which romance has attributed. to the Borgias. 
How he broke out of prison to run away with the Queen 
of Jerusalem, made his peace with Manuel, changed: his 
religion more than once, and finally became Emperor at 
the age of 63, having murdered his ward and all the 
relations who stood between him and the throne, the 
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reader must find in the book of M. Chalandon, or, 
better still, in M. Charles Diehl’s charming “ Figures 
Byzantines.” The awful cruelties committed upon him 


two years later by the mob of Constantinople in the Hip- | 


podrome were hardly more than the due punishment of 
his crimes. 

A few millenia earlier than this are the relations be- 
tween East and West about which Professor Garstang 
has just been writing in the Liverpool “Annals of 
Archeology.” That Crete, and, doubtless, other of the 
Mediterranean islands, enjoyed a high civilisafion at a 
very early age has been familiar to everyone since Sir 
Arthur Evans’ wonderful discoveries at Cnossos and 
elsewhere. The trouble has been, however, to find some 
sort of synchronism by which this civilisation can be 
dated by reference to dated remains at other places. 
Now Professor Garstang, excavating six years ago at 
Abydos, came across a grave containing objects abso- 
lutely typical of the Twelfth Egyptian Dynasty, includ- 
ing two inscribed cylinders bearing the cartouches of the 
Kings Usertesen or Senusert III and Amenehat III, to- 


gether with a vase in polychrome pottery of evidently | 
This vase is now in the Ashmolean 


Cretan origin. 
Museum at Oxford, and has been pronounced by the 
authorities there to have all the characteristics of what is 
cumbrously named “the IInd Middle Minoan period.” 
But the date of Usertesen III is fairly well known and 
cannot be earlier than 1900 B.C., and the vase must, 
therefore, have been made on or before that date. This 
agrees wonderfully well with the date already provision- 


ally fixed for that of the earlier palace at Cnossos, and | 


the required synchronism for the Cretan civilisation 
seems, therefore, to be found. 


The new departure inaugurated by the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund in the shape of popular lectures on sub- 
jects connected with its activities has begun well; and 
upwards of 150 persons gathered together a few weeks 
ago in the rooms of the Royal Society to hear Mr. D. 
G. Hogarth discourse on the Asiatic Empire of Egypt. 
Lord Cromer, who presided, made a brief but stirring ap- 
peal for funds to carry on the excavations, to which, it is 
hoped, there will be a hearty response. All the objects 
found by the Fund’s excavators are forthwith distributed 
among the different public museums instead of passing 
into the hands of private individuals. 

Democracies do not seem on the whole to get on well 
with the scholars for whom they have to find funds; and 
the current number of the Revue Archéologigue pub- 
lishes a letter from M. de Morgan, the explorer of Susa, 
where he found the famous Code of Laws of Mammurabi 
and other things, to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
While tendering his resignation as head of the expedi- 
tion whose work he has superintended so long and with 
such brilliant success, M. de Morgan takes the Minister 
to task for the unwarrantable interference of himself and 
his subordinates with the work of the “ Delegation,’’ as 
it is officially called, which he declares to be such as no 
man of learning with any self-respect could submit to. 
Somehow we seldom hear of these squabbles when the 
person providing the funds is a king or an emperor. 

F. L: 
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What is Slang P 
FAVOURITE observation of the Ancients was 
that “the science of contraries is the same.”’ 
The study of slang is, therefore, not unworthy of the 
man of letters, for it is the antithesis of pure speech, 
and a true understanding of the former is the best 
means of achieving the latter. Indeed, the expression 
“pure speech ’’ has no meaning until we clearly appre- 
hend the nature of those impurities which, like the 
germs of disease, invest the periphery of every lan- 
guage, and, constantly fighting for admittance, can by 
equal constancy alone be repelled. 

A writer on “ Language Reform ”’ has been advocat- 
ing, in a contemporary literary weekly, the use of slang 
words in literary prose. The reforms he suggests are— 
we quote his own words—“ (1) The acceptance of slang 
and dialect. (2) Let all speak slang without apology.”’ 

“To do these things,’’ he continues, “is perfectly 
simple, requiring the initiative of journalists and 
authors, the acquiescence of publishers. Already in 
common speech it has won the approval of the public. 
I do not think that one realises enough the value of 
dialect phrases such as ‘fair capped’ (surprised), ‘ bored 
stiff,’ or of terms arising from new inventions. Our 
language has grown rather stagnant. Popular educa- 
tion has introduced an over-nice pronunciation and the 
very proper use of respectable words in place of the 
fine, vigorous expressions of unspoilt country-folk. 
The time has come to enrich our language with brief 
expressive words.”’ 

It will be seen that, to this writer, “slang’’ and 
“dialect ’’ are synonymous terms. Now, if by “slang’’ 
he means the same as “ dialect,’’ part of his prayer has 
been granted even before it passed his lips, and part 
will never be granted, even though he pray until the 
end of the chapter. There is no need to urge us to use 
dialect, because everybody is doing it at the present 
time. All words are parts of some dialect, and all men 
habitually use the dialect of the society in which they 
live. The writer, however, clearly means that we 
should also use words taken from alien dialects. This 
is a fond and impossible hope. When I speak to my 
neighbour my desire is to convey my thoughts. But if 
I make use of words he does not understand, I shall 
frustrate my own purpose in speaking. If, however, 
I use only such words as he understands, I am not 
using dialect words—that is, words of an alien dialect 
—for any word we both understand is part of our com- 
mon dialect. There remains the alternative of my 
using words we neither of us understand. But the 
band of idealists likely to be attracted by this kind of 
language reform would not be a large one. 

The essential difference between dialect and slang is 
that the former is a property of words, the latter of 
ideas; one is on the lips, the other is in the mind. 
Slang is slang, and pure speech is pure speech, no 
matter in what dialect or language it is clothed. When 
an American calls an odd job a “chore’”’ he is no more 
using slang than a Frenchman when he calls a horse 
“un cheval.” 
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True slang consists solely in the use of metaphors— 
that is, the use of one idea to indicate another. Now, 
this can be done only when there is some connection 
between the two ideas. The link, however, may be one 
which holds good for all men at all times, or for a 
particular group of men at a given time. For example, 
if I speak of a ruler as “the helmsman of the State,” 
I use a metaphor which holds good wherever men exist 
in communities and employ the art of navigation ; wher- 
ever, in short, men are found, for man is by nature “a 
social animal,’’ and cannot live far from water. Such 
metaphors, drawn from the common experience of man- 
kind, are universally significant, and their use consti- 
tutes the purest form of speech. By speaking of 
“purity ’’ in connection with speech we mean the same 
thing as when we speak of “ purity ”’ in connection with 
butter or a musical tone—that is, freedom from elements 
which tend towards its own frustration or dissolution. 
The sole purpose of language is to signify, and what- 
ever tends to restrict, frustrate, or disintegrate the 
significance of speech is an impurity. 

Besides these common experiences, however, every 
man has others which he shares only with a limited 
number of his fellows. Of these, the most important 
are the experiences he encounters in pursuing his daily 
trade or calling. For every man, then, there will exist 
connections of ideas which, while holding good for 
himself and all employed in the same business, do not 
exist for the rest of mankind. For example, the reaper 
when his day’s work is over slings his hook over his 
shoulder in preparation for his homeward journey; 
hence he will naturally connect the idea of “ slinging 
one’s hook ”’ with that of taking one’s departure. The 
goldminer washes the proceeds of his day’s labour in 
a pan of water in order to separate the metal from the 
earth ; hence the “ pan ’”’ in his mind becomes connected 
with the idea of estimating the probable fruits of 
labour. 

Such metaphors, then, as “to sling one’s hook ’”’ and 
“to pan out’”’ are significant only among men em- 
ployed in certain trades. Outside this area they are 
but imperfectly significant, and, therefore, constitute 
one species of what is called slang. 

The other kind consists in using metaphors which, 
though significant now, will cease to be so in the course 
of time. For example, to refer to an ulterior motive as 
“an axe to grind,’’ or an unattainable advantage as 
“sour grapes,’’ is not to use slang, because Franklin’s 
tale of the axe-grinder and AXsop’s tale of the fox are 
likely to endure as long as man himself. But to refer 
to a foot as “a Trilby,’’ or a long time as “donkey’s 
years,’’ is slang, because Du Maurier’s novel and the 
childish pun anent “ long ears’’ and “long years ’’ are 
not likely to survive the generation which produced 
them. 


A slang phrase, then, is a metaphor of limited signi- 
ficance. This limitation may be in time, in place, or 
in both. If in time, we may call it topical or ephemeral, 
and if in place, local or professional slang. To use 
the metaphors of one’s trade is, of course, quite proper 





when conversing with another of the same trade; but to 
use them in other circumstances implies an inadjusta- 
bility to environment; whilst to use the metaphors of 
another calling is an affectation of knowledge which 
one does not possess. For a writer to use professional 
slang is to obstruct the understanding of his readers; 
whilst to use topical slang is to admit into his work the 
seeds of certain decay and disruption. 

When an author is speaking in character the use of 
slang is, of course, perfectly legitimate. Thus, when 
Rudyard Kipling writes : 

‘* To stand and be still, at the Birkenhead drill, is a 

damned tough bullet to chew.”’ 

he is using a metaphor quite natural in the mouth of an 
able-bodied marine. If, however, Mr. Kipling had 
been speaking in his own character and had written: 
“This command appeared to the men a dammed tough 
bullet to chew,’’ he would have committed a manifest 
error of taste. 

There is a temptation to think of slang as a feature 
peculiar to modern speech. This is probably quite a 
mistaken view. The slang of the ancients has perished 
because it is by nature perishable. No literary work 
which contains a large proportion of slang is likely to 
survive its own day. We should be as wrong to infer 
that the mastodon had no flesh because nothing has 
ever been found but its bones, as to infer that the 
Greeks were less slangy than ourselves because there 
is no slang in A®schylus or Plato. 

We have, moreover, a few genuine specimens of 
ancient slang. In Latin, the finest example is to be 
found in Petronius, where we have a faithful tran- 
script of the colloquial Latin of his day. Petronius 
has not recently been rendered into English, but we 
have before us a few specimens of George Borrow’s 
translation of the famous banquet scene. Within three 
lines we meet the phrases “ animan ebulliit,’’ “ linguam 
caninam comedi,’’ “malam parram pilavit,’’? which 
Borrow renders “he slipped his wind,’’ “I wear my 
heart upon my sleeve,’’ and “everything went ugly with 
him.’’ It will be seen how completely the significance 
of these once gaudy phrases has faded. Even Borrow’s 
vigorous translations fail to revive them; indeed, they 
themselves now seem stale and frigid—so transient a 
thing is the virtue of the slang phrase. 

Many a writer of to-day delights to sprinkle his 
work with topical salt, but “when the salt itself has 
lost its savour, wherewithal shall it be salted ?”’ 

JOHN RIVERS. 





The death of Mr. Andrew Chatto, of Messrs. Chatto 
and Windus, removes from the publishing world a 
very sound judge of literary values. During a long 
business career he was associated with most of the 
popular authors.of the Victorian era, including 
Stevenson, Swinburne, Wilkie Collins, “Ouida,” 
Charles Reade, “ Mark Twain,’’ and Robert Buchanan. 
He was one of the first to discern the genius of 
Stevenson, and secured most of his earlier works. 
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The Theatre 


“Vanity” at the Globe Theatre 


HE management of Mr. Gilbert Porteous and 
Miss Ethel Irving has opened auspiciously, 
but without any very enthralling effect. No 
doubt there is an admirable play in the subject 
that a woman, a fashionable musical comedy 
actress, gradually discovers the realities of life 
and plumbs the depths of human vanity. But Mr. 
Ernest Denny has not made three very amusing acts of 
the egotism, the realisation and the negation of his 
heroine. The repetition of the title name again 
and again in the dialogue is boring and bad art; the 
gauche development of the story—or morality—leaves us 
unbelieving and not greatly entertained. The author 
seems to have said to Miss Irving with Shakespeare : 
“You. . . . take vanity the puppet’s part,” and how 
cleverly that famous actress makes the most of the 
matter in hand is at least weil worth seeing. 

The first act, which shows the heroine, with the unfor- 
tunate stage name of Vanity Fayre, at the height of her 
pride and emptiness, is certainly interesting and gay. 
We are here given a complete and subtle, if rather bitter, 
presentation of a vain woman of our day. It is a type 
known to all. No sacrifice satisfies her, no ostentation 
is too great, no compliment unbelieved; no one is thought 
of but herself, and she is convinced that she is utterly 
charming and must be universally beloved. Because on 
a certain occasion another lady has a more successful 
dress than the heroine, Vanity forces Lord Cazalet (Mr. 
James Lindsay) to propose to her so that she may shine 
above her neighbours. It is true that she is engaged 
already to a man who is making his fortune in America— 
it is so easy there. It is also a fact that Cazalet greatly 
prefers Vanity’s sister Prue (Miss Ruth Bidwell), but 
these difficulties are as nothing to the leading lady. As 
the act proceeds and Miss Irving develops her fine 
character-study she gains a hint or two that all is not well 
with her blind self-sufficiency, that there are a few people 
who do not quite realise her utter indispensability. Her 
exquisitely sensitive egotism is galled. She will dis- 
appear, pretend to be dead, and then see how her world 
suffers. This is all excellent, but unfortunately the 
audience, Knowing the world far better than the stage 
heroine appears to do, anticipates that when she returns 
as a Quaker aunt with dark glasses and a bonnet and 
vast veil she will be enabled to see the truth about herself 
very much better than without these disguises. 

In the second act she is not spared. Her relations 
and friends demonstrate that her death has been an 
advantage to them—but, of course, there is one true 
lover who knows all about everything and realises that 
Vanity has a heart of gold or whatever is the most 
valuable thing a woman can possess. This is the man 
who has returned from America, but, unlike many people 
we have known who have made that journey, he is 
Mr. Guy Standing, who is generally 





cast for not very lifelike parts, plays Jefferson Brown, 
the commanding lover, with his usually bold air, but he 
does not convince us that after the fall of the curtain 
he and Vanity will have a very happy future. The lady 
has been superseded in her great part at the theatre by 
the young sister she at one time caused to act as her 
maid. It is true that Vanity might have prevented this 
situation by making herself known, but then she is 
reformed and is all for self-effacement now as at first she 
was intent upon self-assertion. If one could believe in 
the play this would all be charming and sweet and like 
a delightful cautionary story by the much admired ladies 
who wrote just one hundred years ago. But one cannot 
put perfect faith in the characters. One knows, alas, if 
we may misquote Pope, that it is well to— 


Think not, when woman’s transient mood is fled, 
That all her vanities at once are dead. 


If we are interested in the people of a play, we must 
pursue them beyond the last curtain, and Mr. Denny 
has certainly given us sufficient feeling for his characters 
to make us wish that they were a little more of flesh and 
blood compact. Still there are wit and humour and 
charming scenes in this slight play, and there is always 
Miss Irving to force the pace and to strengthen the some- 
what loose and obvious situations. We wish the new 
management’s first adventure had been rather sounder 
and stronger, but “ Vanity” will doubtless attract for a 
time, and Miss Irving has many more hopeful plays to 


come, in all df which every playgoer will delight to wel- 
come her. 


“The Inferior Sex” at the 
Comedy Theatre 


WE welcome the new managements and new plays 
which appear so frequently, as such competition is of 
great advantage to the stage in general. Whether the 
adventure of Mr. Kenneth Douglas and Mr. Carl F. 
Leyel will be of particular service to themselves will be 
proved by later productions than the present play in 
three acts by Mr. Frank Stayton. For “ The Inferior 
Sex” is too fully detached from inevitability to be con- 
sidered as a comedy. Such amusement as it contains 
belongs to the world of made-up farce. Charles 
Winslow (Mr. Kenneth Douglas) is rich and young, but 
generally disgusted with women, anxious to be away from 
them, and to write a book on his favourite misogynist 
subject. Unfortunately he is not endowed with ordinary 
forethought, and so he engages a crew for his yacht 
without telling them he means to be away for two months 
—an impossible business; he takes a servant, Bennett 
(Mr. O. B. Clarence), who wishes to be on land, and he 
appears also to employ a drunken captain. The Firefly 
is soon in a fog off the Scillies, when a small sailing boat 
with a young woman aboard is picked up. Thus the 
misogynist and the woman are forced into company. 
If it had not been a farce of three acts Winslow would 
have given up his immediate voyage and landed his un- 
welcome visitor at the nearest port. As it is he tries to 
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| 
put up with Miss Eve Addison (Miss René Kelly) with | 
results which, if we believe anything, cannot be called 
happy. Those who saw Miss Kelly in “Ann” at the 
Criterion, will know just what sort of visitor Winslow 
has had the misfortune to save from drowning. In such 
a situation no woman, off the stage, would make herself 
so utterly disagreeable and absurd. But as it is a play 
Eve’s method eventually proves very successful ; Charles 
Winslow’s work on women is destroyed, and happiness 
appears to reign in the hearts of two completely incom- 





patible people. 

In the early part of the play Mr. Douglas gives us 
an excellent sketch of a self-centred man who finds him- 
self in an awkward situation, but later the lack of truth 
in his written character makes his work a very uphill 
affair. The part of his valet as played by Mr. O. B. 
Clarence is full of rich, old-fashioned, artificial humour 
that reminds us of ages ago when Mr. James Welch 
used to do that sort of thing with considerable success. 
But “ The Inferor Sex ’’ as a whole belongs to the day 
before yesterday, when the soubrette manner of Miss 
Kelly and the broad cockneyism of Mr. Clarence would 
have found much more sympathetic audience. 

“An Adventure of Pierrot,” produced by Mr. Dion 
Clayton Calthrop, goes before Mr. Stayton’s play. It 
is an arrangement of old French songs with pretty 
country girls and a lover and a pierrot. It ought to be 
very charming and light and sweet, for the colouring is 
delicate and the music beloved of old, but somehow it 
fails to enthral. EGAN MEw. 


Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s Farewell 


EVEN if the “ farewell’’—as we may perhaps venture 
to suggest—is not quite so final a matter as it appears 
tc be, it was nevertheless an excellent idea, if only 
because of the opportunity it provided of letting us see 
some interesting revivals. There are many plays which, 
having had their “ London run,’’ are supposed to have 
passed from interest, and which, therefore, younger 
play-goers have no opportunity of seeing. Some of 
them may conceivably be a great deal more interesting 
than more modern plays. Some of them show very 
well how mere journalism in drama stales with the 
passing of the local conditions. And in either case 
the revival serves a useful turn. It enables us to com- 
pare values, and is, in fact, the repertory system as 
put into effect by an actor-manager. 

In reviving “ The Light that Failed’ and “Mice and 
Men ’”’ Mr. Forbes-Robertson very bravely brought for- 
ward two plays that, one would have thought, would 
least have stood such a challenge. Yet in each 
case Drury Lane was well filled, and the house 
was warmly enthusiastic at the finish. The 
plays were seen under the most favourable con- 
ditions; Mr. Forbes-Robertson in “The Light that 
Failed ’’ and Miss Gertrude Elliott and he in “ Mice 
and Men”’ helped, both by power of acting and the 
sentimental conditions of their appearance, to sustain 





them where otherwise they might well have failed. As 


it was, “ The Light that Failed ’’ sounded rather hol- 
low. Even as a novel it is not the most remarkable 
of books. A running fire of Kiplingisms keeps a plot 
alive that otherwise would have been seen to reveal no 
striking revelation of character or situation. And as 
a play it is still a novel, depending on narrative rather 
than on situations that open out and develop towards 
their solution. In Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s acting this 
was revealed. He, with a just instinct, made no attempt 
to interpret a character that possessed no revelation— 
although it has many opportunities of containing such 
revelation—but depended instead on such make- 
shifts as a blind man walking about a room and 
stumbling over chairs and across tables. Blindness 
may be a tremendously tragic thing in drama. To 
compare great things with small, one may mention the 
blindness of GEdipus. But for this to be so there must 
be certain implications in it. Dick Helmer’s blindness 
reveals to us nothing, and consequently an actor with 
so high a range of interpretation as Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson had nothing for his art to grip upon, with 
the result that he depended upon stage aids. The only 
character in which real interpretation was necessary, curi- 
ously enough, was in a background character, in the 
red-haired girl, Miss Adeline Bourne, who very finely 
portrayed an inner tragedy that had to be intimated, not 
depicted; and she received a well-deserved curtain to 
herself as a result. Miss Gertrude Elliott as Maisie 
had a thankless task. A girl who will not marry a 
man because he will hinder her art, and who is always 
having him round to her studio to help her in her art, 
is obviously being kept in an artificial state of stubborn- 
ness in order that she might be a timely solace for the 
poor hero when at last he goes blind. Miss Elliott 
could not do much with the part. 

Her opportunity, however, came in “ Mice and Men,”’ 
where the whole play was kept alive by her sincere and 
spontaneous acting. The play itself is condemned as 
being unreal and artificial, which, of course, it is, though 
no more so, and even a good deal less, than a good 
many modern plays we could mention. Yet it is an 
excellent comedy, with a good deal of finely arranged 
cross-purposes and leading for situations that sud- 
denly change into something else, and so give 
a new drift and life to the play. To write 
a play where the situation at the end of the 
second act is virtually the same as the situation 
at the end of the fourth act, and yet where the 
interest is more active in the third and fourth acts, 
is not a small achievement; and though not all of 
drama, it is yet no small part of drama. The situation 
is, of course, as we have said, artificial, because it is 
that kind of play —and not an indifferent kind of play 
either—where the artifice is a postulate of the proceed- 
ing; but Miss Gertrude Elliott dispelled a good deal 
of that by her excellent spontaneity as Peggy. Her 
opening gaucherie, as the orphan girl who has just been 
adopted by the philosopher Mark Embury so as to be 
reared and trained for his wife, was rather too dis- 
ingenuous. But that was soon rectified. That is to 
say, while the part was static, she failed to render it; 
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directly it began to move, she caught its motion and 
did it full justice. 

She made the play; that is, Peggy made the play, 
with Miss Gertrude Elliott to assist her. Mark 
Embury was a figure, and a dignified figure he made 
in Mr. Forbes-Robertson’s hands. We must confess 
to have found the slow curtain, with that dignified 
figure slowly making his way out of the garden while 
the young couple sing happily within the cottage, 
“vastly pathetic.”’ Mr. Scott-Gatty as Captain George 
Lovell made a proper contrast to Mr. Embury, and 
really partly overcame the difficulty of making us believe 
that the dashing young soldier should have fallen head- 
long in love with a charity brat and have maintained 
that wonderful passion through two years of exile 
in the distant wilds of Dublin. It appeared quite 
likely, looking at Mr. Scott-Gatty. He seemed a 
trustworthy young man, and he seemed it by the per- 
fectly simple device of not forcing the part in the least 
degree. It was an excellent piece of sincere acting; 
and, taking into consideration the various réles Mr. 
Scott-Gatty has played in the present repertoire, it 
showed him to be an actor of more than ordinary reach 
and conviction. As Roger Goodlake and Joanna 
Goodlake, Mr. Frank Lacy and Miss Adeline 
Bourne were excellent. “ Mice and Men,” with all its 
artificiality, was a decided success. Certainly the 
enthusiasm of the audience at the conclusion was 
prolonged. DARRELL FIGGIs. 





Art 


The “John Balli” Collection at the 
Goupil Gallery 


ESSRS. MARCHANT AND COMPANY are 
exhibiting at their gallery in Regent Street a 
collection of some twenty-five paintings—the “ John 
Balli ’’ Collection—chiefly of the Barbizon School, the 
sale of which will shortly take place in Paris. Among 
them are pictures by Delacroix, Daubigny, Diaz, 
Harpignies, Rousseau, Troyon, Rosa Bonheur, Mes- 
sonier, a tiny Whistler, and others; but the real interest 
of the exhibition centres in the Corots, of which there 
are seven. They are all beautiful, as the slightest 
sketch of Corot’s is sure to be; but two of them—‘“ Les 
vieux arbres au bord de l’étang” and “La Cueillette 
Mortefontaine ’’—are so exquisite that one would wish 
to see them placed in our National Gallery. It is 
greatly to be hoped that they will eventually find their 
way to some public collection. These two pictures, 
with their mystery of grey branches, water, and water- 
meadow suffused with soft, pale light, the touches of 
pink, blue, or yellow where the flowers show through 
the wet grasses, the larger mass of soft colour in the 
clothes of the figures, recall some words of the painter, 


which seem to express his genius. “I pray every day 


for the don Dieu,’’ he said once to a friend, “to make 





me a child, that 1 may. see her (Nature) as she is, and 
to make her, as a child, without reserve.’’ It is hard 
for us to understand the difficulties Corot met with, 
and how for him, in common with Millet and 
other men, less great, who gathered round the 
little village of Barbizon, which has now become 
almost a holy name, there were years of struggle before 
people learnt to appreciate his work. “ Le Pére Corot,”’ 
his contemporaries called him, because of his lovable 
nature, and he seems to have suffered little doubt or 


discouragement concerning his art. “They will come 
to it,’ he used to say, as in time, of course, “they ”’ 
did. “Souvenir de Saintry,’’ a bit of roadway and 


green meadow, with a cart and some young trees, is 
full of expression and interest, a woman’s red cap and 
again those wonderful little starlike flower-heads in the 
grass accentuating the dim beauty of the whole, as the 
red blouse does in “ Souvenir de la Spezzia” and the pink 
apron in “La Cueillette 4 Mortefontaine.” But it is 
useless to praise such work as that of Corot for this or 
that quality, because his art was the perfectly articulate 
and perfectly harmonious expression of a poetic and 
religious temperament. And it was he who, at the age 
of seventy-seven, told his friend William Hunt that, if 
the Lord let him live another two years, he thought 
he could paint something beautiful. 
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At St. Stephen’s Shrine 


By A REGULAR DEVOTEE. 


UESDAY, April 1, was what hunting men call 
a bye-day; nothing of much consequence took 
place. Ronnie M’Neill submitted a question of privi- 
lege: a Nationalist paper had accused the Speaker 
of being partial in his judgment on Whitley for his 
ruling. Jerry MacVeagh, who is one of the most indus- 
trious little journalists in the House, countered this 
attack by reading from some Belfast papers attacks on 
Whitley for showing partizanship on the other side. 
The Speaker with great dignity and sound sense did 
not propose to take any action in the matter: “as long 
as we have the confidence of the Members I| think we 
can neglect the criticism which appears even in London 
letters.” 

Asquith and Bonar Law both agreed, and the matter 
dropped. 

Kebty-Fletcher, whose name seems to suggest that 
you have a cold in your head when pronouncing it, 
raised the ire of Lloyd George by bluntly asking him: 
“wasn't his income of £5,000 a year sufficient to prevent 
him from improper gambling.” He who plays at 
bowls must expect rubbers. Lloyd George seems to 
forget this old English proverb. No one was freer with 
insinuations and insults when he was in opposition, and 
he seemed surprised when Mr. Chamberlain once called 
him a “cad.” Now under the strain of the Marconi 
business he is as touchy as a hedgehog in a greenhouse ; 
his bristles rise, and at one moment he positively 
looked as if he would fly at Kebty’s throat, then and there 
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in the House. He challenged Kebty to repeat what he 
said outside, and Kebty, quite undismayed, promised he 
would at the earliest opportunity. A sensation was 
caused when it came out that Harold Smith had resigned 
from the Marconi Committee because two of the mem- 
bers had not been made to say whether they did or did 
not know of the American deals when the Committee 
first sat. 


In the afternoon we had Irish supply and accusations 
by the Ulster men that Birrell had failed to keep order in 
Ireland. In the evening there was an interesting debate 
on the right of capture of private property at sea. The 
general impression seemed to be that the shortest way 
to end war was to make it as expensive and uncom- 
fortable for the private citizens of a nation as possible ; 
even the mild judicial and peaceful Cave thought that 
“to injure commerce was the most humane method to 
end war.” 

On Wednesday McKenna brought in what Mrs. Pank- 
hurst has wittily described as the “ Cat and Mouse Bill.” 
The Bill is called the Prisoners (Temporary Discharge 
for Ill-health) Bill; the Suffragettes are not mentioned 
in it, but it was admittedly aimed at them. If a woman 
hunger-strikes she is let out on a ticket-of-leave to save 
her from killing herself, but if she offends again in any 
way, she is re-arrested, and without further trial, is 
again sent to prison to complete her sentence. All sides 
agreed that forcible feeding was barbaric and must 
stop, but many doubted the efficacy of the Bill. Keir 
Hardie moved against it—until the Prime Minister had 
redeemed his pledge to allow another suffrage Bill to be 
argued—but all to no purpose. Bob Cecil still clung to 
his idea of deportation—which for so clever a man seems 
to me to be a very feeble suggestion; he is a suffragist, 
so perhaps that is why he pute it forward. 

Wolmer wanted the women deported to remote 
islands in Scotland—but visions of being fed on haggis— 
played to by bagpipes, and the strange suggestion that 
they would be condemned to listen to Scotch M.P.’s 
was so dreadful that the House shuddered. 

Rawlinson declared the idea was “repugnant to him,” 
and the House thought McKenna’s plan far more humane 
and carried the second reading by a big majority. I 
shall be interested to see how it works. 

In the evening Fred Low brought in his Tariff 
Reform motion which was designed to harass the 
Opposition, ‘but as I pointed out a week or two ago, 
unwittingly embarrassed his own Whips. “Amphi” 
Tryon moved an amendment and made an excellent 
speech in support of it—full of facts and illumined with 
humour. He was seconded by that serious Professor, 
Hewins, who declared that he had never made Tariff 
Reform a party question and he thought that it ought 
not to. be one. 

Sir John Simon was put up to reply. He skipped 
about like a dancing master and chaffed the Unionists 
for not saying anything about their recent divisions of 
opinion “in the autumn manceuvres.” Bonar Law 
pounced down on him. As he always does he met the 
difficulty squarely. The Radicals pretend there is no 











change in our policy. We admit there is, but they try 
to have us both ways. They accused us in the past of 
putting a tax on food—now they condemn us because 
we are not going to tax the food of the people. 

If Tariff Reform injured the agricultural interest the 
farmers were entitled to resist it—but he denied that it 
would. The Government had by recent taxation injured 
the agricultural interest themselves. 

The amendment was beaten by the comparative low 
majority of eighty-three, and Sir Frederick Low’s motion 
was talked out, so the Radicals did not get much change 
out of that. Unionists went home very pleased at the 
result of the sham fight; and everybody agreed that 
Tryon had added considerably to his reputation as a 
speaker. 

On Thursday we discussed domestic affairs—the house 
in which we spend so much of our lives. Craik opened 
the ball by objecting to the heads of the Civil Service 
setting under the gallery in the House at the elbows of 
Ministers. He accused them of showing partizanship, 
and said that they would next be sitting behind the 
Ministers and finally speaking as was sometimes done in 
foreign Parliaments. As an old Civil servant himself, 
he dreaded the chief glory of the British Civil Service 
being smirched by a growing partisanship. He spoilt his 
case by being too vehement, and the House showed that 
they did not think there was much in it by rejecting the 
motion by a large majority. The ventilation next came 
in for the usual severe criticism. The whole system is 
artificial to the last degree. The air is brought in from 
the surface of the Thames—cleaned, combed, and 
purified by machinery, and then pumped up through the 
dusty floor—the joke of it all being that if you open the 
windows the system does not act. Members complained 
that cold draughts ran up their trouser legs. Banbury 
said he objected to being forcibly ventilated. Ponsonby 
said he always felt dry, which raised a laugh. Dr. 
Addison diagnosed the air professionally. 

Somebody wanted to abolish the statues of the Stuarts 
in Westminster Hall, where they were put many years 
ago because they were found to be too big for the places 
for which they were designed. He also wanted the in- 
congruous chandeliers taken away and the Hall lit as 
it was in medieval days. 

Some wag suggested that the statues should be sent 
to Madame Tussaud’s. Wedgwood Benn, who is called 
“Buttons,” was perky and laconic. He did not think 
the air at all bad—he would try and find another place 
for the statues—it was impossible to light Westminster 
Hall as suggested—any imitation scheme of electric light 
with torches or braziers would be a sham. He declined 
to remove the ladies’ grille—but he was about to make 
a lift that would take them from their dining-room to 
their gallery—in a way which would abolish the long 
roundabout walk through the passages. Members 
thoroughly enjoyed themselves, the back bench men 
having the night to themselves. 

Henry Terrell for personal reasons has resigned the 
Marconi Committee; he is too busy a K.C. to waste 
week after week on the farce it is becoming. 
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Friday was a private members’ day. Ginnell had 
won in the ballot, but something had gone wrong with 
his Bill which had to do with the enfranchisement of Irish 
Labourers’ Homes. The Speaker ruled it out of order, 
and this brought on a Bill with similar objects for 
English labourers. 

It was down in the name of Fletcher, of Hampstead. 
John Fletcher is one of those men you rarely hear of, yet 
who do a tremendous lot of quiet unostentatious work for 
their fellow men ; ever since he left Harrow he has been 
doing things for other people. In easy circumstances, 
he has devoted his life to his neighbours. I suppose he 
must be over seventy, and yet he has the vigour and 
heart of a public schoolboy. He has been J.P. chair- 
man, guardian—prison visitor—L.C.C., and Member for 
Hampstead for years. There is nothing in Local 
Government matters he does not know, and as owner of 
a small family estate in Herefordshire he takes great 
interest in the agricultural labourer. So it was fitting he 
should introduce this Bill, which I believe is really the 
work of the Unionist Social Reform Committee which 
Banbury and Co. call “half-baked Socialists.” 

Never mind, they are industriously building up a pro- 
gramme on the lines of Disraeli’s early words, and will 
do things in time. This afternoon their efforts were 
wasted. The Radicals, who always sneer at Tory efforts 
to reform, said it was a Bill to help the landlords build 
cheap cottages at the expense of the State. 


John Burns, who is now a hidebound Tory, would 
have none of it. What right have people in these 
privileged cottages—built on an uneconomic system, to 
be sponging on the taxes paid by Lambeth charwomen 
and Bermondsey labourers. He was so wound up that 
he declared in a burst of eloquence that some of these 
widows are really making noble efforts to keep sick hus- 
bands. At this there wasaroar. To use an Irishman’s 
comment of long ago: It was the most pregnant bull he 
had ever uttered. He went on to say: “ Thank God he 
was not a financial expert,” which was unintentionally 
unkind to some of his colleagues on the Treasury Bench. 
He wasn’t going to promise a halfpenny to such a scheme 
and although Jowett, the Socialist from Bradford, and 
some Liberals spoke in favour of this modest endeavour 
to help the agricultural labourer, it died at birth—was 
talked out, in fact. 

Things are much more serious abroad than even the 
papers seem to think, and the veil was lifted for a 
minute on Monday, when Sir Edward Grey carefully 
read out an explanation of the reason why the fleet 
had sailed to Scutari. England for the time being is 
the director of affairs, and, unless we act with scrupu- 
lous fairness and make our intentions unmistakably 
clear, it may mean the long-threatened Armageddon. 

David Mason—one of the Peace-at-any-Price Party 
—wanted to know why Montenegro was being bullied 
by the Great Powers, and actually moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House to discuss it as a matter of “ definite 
and urgent public importance.’’ A blacksmith trying 
to investigate the works of a chronomoter with a screw- 
driver would have been a sensible proceeding to having 





a public debate in the House of Commons on so delicate 
a subject at the present moment. Asquith and Bonar 
Law joined in deprecating such a piece of folly; but 
the Speaker had no option but to ask if forty members 
supported the honourable member. Luckily, only six- 
teen stood up. The Opposition, staunch to the 
Government in the face of foreign difficulties, sat as 
if glued to their seats, and the motion fell to the 
ground amid cheers of relief. 

Lloyd George then proceeded to try and set right 
the mess the Government is in, owing to Tommy 
Bowles’ action against the Bank of England, when he 
won a verdict declaring that it was illegal for them to 
deduct income-tax on a mere resolution. He sat in the 
distinguised strangers’ gallery, watching the havoc he 
had made. Austen, as an ex- and probably future 
Chancellor, rather sided with Lloyd George; but the 
back benches are always suspicious when the front 
benches agree, and a long discussion started and lasted 
all the evening. It looks as if in the end the Chancellor 
will get more instead of less power. There never was 
a Government with such a taste and opportunities for 
aggrandisement at the expense of the House. 


Ernest Pollock reminded the House of the Income- 
tax debate to the effect that prior to 1861 the Budget 
used to be brought in in bits. That is, there was a Bill 
for each tax. This was stopped because the House of 
Lords threw out the paper duty; Gladstone after that 
lumped all the new taxes together in one Bill so that 
the Lords could not interfere. 

The Radicals have reverted to the old idea in the new 
Reform Bill. Jack Pease brought up an instalment of 
it on Tuesday under the ten minute rule. It will be 
practically a one line bill, viz., that under various 
heavy penalties no man shall vote twice. 

There will be only one day’s debate on the second 
reading. There can be very few, if any, amendments 
in Committee, and the Bill will be through by the sheer 
weight of the coalition majority. 

F. E. had ten minutes’ hard punching in reply. 
Where was the lusty babe of last year? It was dead 
and this one was cynically admitted to be a party Bill. 
The Government were determined to have a different 
electorate to appeal to next time. The Plural Voter 
was thought to be Unionist, so they would load the dice 
against him. 

They evidently hoped to get it through under the 
Parliament Bill. They would in the last Session re- 
quire the help of the Irish who ought to be attending 
to their own affairs, and, by the way, fourteen Irishmen 
represented as many voters as one Unionist! Wasn’t 
redistribution and amendment of the Registration Law 
equally urgent ?—and so on and so on—ten minutes of a 
fiery torrent under which the Radical Party sat silent 
and shamefaced but determined to go through with it. 





Messrs. John Long will publish immediately a new 
novel entitled “Means to an End,’’ from the pen of 
D’Arcy Martin, author of “ Cupid’s Time Sheet ”’ ; also 
a new novel entitled “Hobson’s Choice,’’ by G. G. 
Chatterton. 
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Notes and News 


The Queen has graciously accepted, “with sincere 
thanks,’’ a copy of “ Love’s Victories,’’ by M. M. Lee, 
the first book published by the firm of women pub- 
lishers, the Happy Publishing Co., 133, Salisbury 
Square, London, E.C. 


Miss Ethel Sidgwick has written a continuation of 
her first novel, “ Promise,’’ which, it will be remem- 
bered, dealt with the childhood of a musical genius. 
Antoine Edgell’s career is further traced through a 
vital period in “ Succession,’’ which Messrs. Sidgwick 
and Jackson will shortly publish. 


On Friday, this week, the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square, open their exhibition of sixty new 
cartoons by Mr. Max Beerbohm. As usual, “ Max”’ 
hits pretty hard, and among the caricatures there are 
several likely to be much talked of; notably Mr. Bonar 
Law for the first time comes in for Mr. Beerbohm’s 
dart. 


“White Witch ”’ is the title of a new novel that Mr. 
Herbert Jenkins will publish on April 11. The author, 
Miss Muriel Buchanan, who is a daughter of Sir George 
Buchanan, British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, has 
made good use of her opportunities of studying 
humanity, diplomatic and otherwise, in London, St. 
Petersburg, and Vienna. 

In view of the success of the Summer School of Town 
Planning held at the Hampstead Garden Suburb in 
August last, a second school on similar lines will be 
held at the same centre this year from August 2 to 16 
inclusive. Copies of the syllabus will be sent to all 
who are interested, on application to Mr. J. S. Rath- 
bone, The Institute, Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W. 

The Emperor of Austria has graciously been pleased 
to accept a copy of “Austria, Her People and Their 
Homelands,’’ by Mr. James Baker, for which Mr. 
Donald Maxwell provided forty-eight coloured illus- 
trations. This is an exceptional action, for Court 
etiquette in that country does not permit of accepting 
works that, being published, are obtainable through 
the usual channels. 


An exhibition of pictorial photographs by Dr. E. G. 
Boon, of Alassio, Italy, now on view at the house of 
the Royal Photographic Society, 35, Russell Square, 
London, W.C., is one well worthy of attention by all 
who are interested in photography. It remains open 
daily from 11 a.m. till 5 p.m., until Saturday, May 17, 
during which period the Royal Photographic Society 
invites the public to attend free of charge. 


On April 15 the Manchester University Press will 
publish an elaborate treatise on “The Loss of Nor- 
mandy (1189-1204),’’ by Professor Powicke, of Belfast. 
In it will be given the first detailed examination that 
has been written as to the process of the loss of Nor- 
mandy by England under King John, and a full state- 
ment of the effects of the separation of the two coun- 
tries on the subsequent history of both. 


Two works of fiction by well-known lovers of 
London are promised for early publication by Messrs. 


| 
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| symptoms. 


| that Montenegrins will only succumb to violence. 





| Chapman and Hall. 


“Punch and Judy,”’ by Mr. 
Edwin Pugh, is a romance of Bohemian hie, having for 
its background the enchanted region of Soho; while in 
“London Voices’’ Mr. Keble Howard has written a 
series of dialogues, presenting the different attitudes 
of Mayfair, Suburbia, and Bethnal Green to the same 
central] facts of life. 


Mrs. Mary Gaunt, the well-known traveller and 
author, has now arrived in Peking and planned out her 
tour. She is going to Sezchuan, the province nearest 
Tibet, and is journeying along to Hoangho; by camel- 
cart she proposes to cross the Gobi Desert, striking the 
Siberian Railway somewhere west of Kharbin. Mrs, 
Mary Gaunt’s last travel-book, “Alone in West 
Africa,’’? published by Mr. T. Werner Laurie, is now 
in its fourth edition, and a new edition is going to 
press of her recent novel, “Every Man’s Desire.” 
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Imperial and Foreign Affairs 


By LANCELOT LAWTON. 


THE COERCION OF MONTENEGRO. 


HE stubborn refusal of Montenegro and Servia 
to comply with the demand of the Great Powers 
that they should abandon the siege of Scutari has 
produced a situation critical in the extreme. King 
Nicholas, whose utterances are as brave as his deeds, 
did not leave the world long in doubt as to his in- 
tentions. Montenegro, he declared, will not submit to 
any form of coercion, save violence. The attitude of 
Montenegro, therefore, call it defiance or what you 
will, has been made quite clear. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said in regard to the position of the Great 
Powers. Consequently the general situation is menacing 
and obscure. Only a few days ago, Mr. Asquith 
assured us that diplomacy had “ weathered the storm.” 
That was doubtless true at the time he spoke. But 
the situation, which throughout has been characterised 
by innumerable fluctuations, soon developed ugly 
To-day diplomacy is as much at sea as 
ever it was, and, moreover, it is at sea in a fog. Warn- 
ing signals denote the existence of danger on all sides, 
and, because the way is hidden, no man can foretell 
whether or not the ship will be safely steered to port. 
As was to be expected, the naval demonstration has 
proved to be a wholly ineffectual measure. In this 
connection let us bear in mind the royal declaration 
The 
mere show of force, then, is unlikely to bring them to 
their knees. The blockade of the coast may prove in- 
convenient for the little State, but it is far from being, 
we imagine, a measure such as King Nicholas would 
interpret as “violence.’? At best, a blockade is but a 
long and tedious process of war. In the meantime the 
guns of Montenegro and those of her loyal ally, Servia, 
are pounding away at Scutari, and the capture of the 
fortress cannot long be delayed. The Great Powers 
are helpless enough now to enforce their will, but after 
the Montenegrins have occupied the forbidden city 
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their task must inevitably be complicated a hundred- 
fold. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to devise a measure 
of violent coercion such as would solve the problem 
in a sense satisfactory to their dignity. While the con- 
flict between Turkey and Italy in Tripoli afforded 
striking evidence of the value of sea power, the present 
demonstration in the Adriatic would seem to exhibit 
the futility of employing ships of war against moun- 
taineers. There is only one Power so conveniently 
situated that, were a mandate from Europe forth- 
coming, it could bring effective pressure to bear upon 
Montenegro. But the contingency that Europe would 
entrust Austria-Hungary with the task of imposing its 
will upon Cettinje is too remote to be worthy of serious 
consideration. Here we have at once revealed the real 
danger with which the situation is fraught. For the 
term “Concert,’’ which is employed to describe the 
association of the Powers, is misleading. It is not a 
community of interests that holds them thus loosely 
together, but rather a practical recognition that, unless 
they appear to be in agreement, nothing can avert the 
horrors of universal war. No power is quite ready for 
war at present. Five years hence, things will be other- 
wise. To-day we see the birth of new forces in the 
world and the re-shaping of existing ones, develop- 
ments of a stupendous character such as will exercise 
a vital influence upon the destinies of Europe. 

The rise of Slav power has completely upset the calcula- 
tions of the Triple Alliance. Nor must we imagine that this 
accession of Slav power is alone to be noted in South- 
Eastern Europe. Russia herself, backed by enormous 
resource of treasure, and possessing a vast and rapidly 
expanding population, has become an enormous mili- 
tary force in the world. It was the tendency after the 
catastrophe of Manchuria to discount her power. Men, 
bewitched by the dazzling achievements of the 
Japanese, forgot that Russia was great even in her 
defeat; forgot that, while coping successfully with 
internal disorder, she transported an army, with all its 
equipment, six thousand miles over a single line of 
railway; forgot that, while this army suffered reverse 
after reverse, it was still in being at the end of the 
campaign, and, in the opinion of experts, would have 
turned the tables upon the enemy had it been permitted 
once more to offer them battle. Since then Russia has 
reorganised her forces, and to-day she is formidable. 

That circumstance, taken in conjunction with the rise 
of Slav power in South-Eastern Europe, imparts to 
the historic conflict between Teutonic and Slavonic in- 
terests an almost critical element. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that the Austrian Monarchy, containing, as 
it does, many millions of Slav subjects who are always 
in a state of unrest, is alarmed at the prospect, and 
aims at the creation of a large Albania, where her in- 
fluence shall be dominant, to act as a natural resistance 
to the oncoming Slavs. It is little wonder, too, that 
Germany should now look with some uneasiness in the 
direction of her eastern frontier, as well as towards her 
western frontier, that henceforth in shaping her policy 
she should give due weight to the fact that the Ottoman 





Empire is no longer of any account to her as a military 
ally, and that she should recognise that in its place is 
a combination of strong States, the enemies of her ally, 
Austria, and the protégés of Russia. All these con- 
siderations the German Chancellor emphasised in the 
course of his speech in the Reichstag on Monday, a 
speech that will undeniably rank as one of the most 
important pronouncements of our times. 

The attitude of Russia, also, is perfectly intelligible. 
Her activity, stimulated by the Austrian annexation of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina, brought the Balkan League into 
existence, and, as the head of the Slav peoples, her 
destiny is wrapt up with the future of the Slav States. 
Thus we may understand why she has spoken and dare 
not act—why, in other words, faced with the dreadful 
responsibility that would have been hers, had Europe 
plunged into war, she agreed with the rest of the 
Powers that Scutari should go to Albania, and why, 
now that the employment of force is suggested, she 
cannot join in turning the Montenegrins from their 
hearts’ desire. It will be objected that Russia has in 
fact acquiesced in coercive measures in that she gave 
her consent to the despatch of British and French war- 
ships to the Adriatic. But, doubtless, she considered 
the peril of the only alternative policy—isolated action 
by Austria-Hungary. It seems almost certain that this 
peril will again present itself, but there was always 
just the chance that Montenegro might yield in face 
of a naval demonstration. Hope is still centred in the 
ability of the European Concert to find a means 
whereby King Nicholas and his people may be 
adequately compensated for the sacrifice of Scutari. 
No other solution is possible. For Slav feeling is rising 
angrily in Russia. Again is heard the cry, “ The Cross 
on St. Sophia!’’ A war in such a cause would differ 
from the Manchurian campaign in that the heart of 
the Russian soldiers would be in their work. But the 
Government realises in this crisis it owes a grave re- 
sponsibility to Europe. For that reason alone, M. 
Sazonoff, so long as he retains office, may be expected 
to continue in his policy of restraint. 





MOTORING 


HAT it is wise for the motorist to receive with 
reserve even the most plausible and confident claims 

in connection with the discovery of new motor fuels, 
or new methods of supply and manufacture, is once 
again emphasised by the adverse criticisms which have 
already been launched against the “Del Monte’’ pro- 
cess of coal distillation, of which so much has been 
heard during the last week. The most serious of these 
criticisms is contained in a letter addressed to a con- 
temporary—the Daily Mail—by Mr. J. E. Webb, C.E., 
who appears to have been at one time in charge of the 
Del Monte plant at Redditch, at which the successful 
tests of the process are stated to have been carried out. 
Mr. Webb states that this plant has not been working 
satisfactorily on a commercial basis, and that it has 
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in fact, been an utter failure. On the other hand, The 
Motor, which has taken the lead in the attempts to find 
a solution of the motorist’s fuel problem, states ex- 
plicitly that the tests of the same plant carried out 
under its auspices by Mr. Bertram Blount have shown 
the most satisfactory results, and apparently bear out 
all the claims of the inventor of the process. Another 
unfavourable criticism of the Del Monte invention 
emanates from Sir Thomas Salter Pyne, who remarks 
that “the process covered by the Del Monte method is 
merely one for the distillation of coal in stages by heat 
externally applied, and also by the use of a gas which 
is pre-heated to approximately the same temperature 
as that under which the distillation is effected. It is 
well known to use pre-heated gas for effecting distilla- 
tion, and it is also well known to distil coal in stages 
so as to secure the corresponding distillates. There is 
nothing in the prospectus to show the value of the 
particular method covered in the patent, nor is there 
any information as to whether or not any better results 
are secured by this process than by the processes of low 
temperature distillation that are perfectly well known 
and open to anyone to employ.’’ It will be seen, 
therefore, that the Del Monte process is attacked from 
two points of view—namely, practicability as a com- 
mercial proposition and originality—and that both the 
criticisms come from authoritative sources. | Whether 
these criticisms are well founded, or whether the im- 
portant journal which has in a sense vouched for the 
soundness and value of the process is right, remains 
to be seen. In any case, the enthusiasm of those who 
thought that the fuel problem was finally solved has 
been considerably damped during the last few days. 


Members of the A.A. and M.U. contemplating tours 
in Scotland are reminded that the Association has pub- 
lished a handbook entitled “Scotland for the Motorist,”’ 
which is the most complete guide to the touring grounds 
north of the Tweed. It is issued free to members 
arranging for Scottish tours upon application to 
the head offices at Fanum House, Whitcomb Street, 
London, W., or to any of the branch offices in the pro- 
vinces, and deals in a practical manner with the main 
arteries of Scotland. It also gives in a compressed and 
interesting form the various historic and literary in- 
terests of the districts traversed by these roads. The 
Association has two branch offices in Scotland—namely, 
Gordon Chambers, Mitchell Street, Glasgow, and 2, 
Castle Street, Princes Street, Edinburgh—where all the 
usual facilities for touring, legal defence, insurance, 
etc., may be obtained. 


The natural result of the success achieved by the 
Victor tyre in the recent test has been a very big in- 
crease in the volume of business done by the company 
which manufactures it. At the recent general meeting, 
held mainly for the purpose of changing the name from 
the Challenge Rubber Mills to the Victor Tyre Co., 
Ltd., the chairman and managing director was able to 
announce that the sales during the last six months— 





although winter months—exceeded the total of the 
previous two years, and that in January and February 
of this year the sales were £5,000 more than in any 
two summer months in the history of the company. At 
this rate, the heavy cost of the nine months’ trial 
should soon be recouped. In the meantime it is satis- 
factory to note that the R.A.C. and the Victor people 
have buried the hatchet, and that there is likely to be 
in the near future a second trial of the Victor tyre, but 
this time under official auspices. 


Godalming is apparently still determined to maintain 
its unenviable reputation amongst motorists. At the 
annual general meeting of the West Surrey Automobile 
Club, the chairman, Col. F. Howard Fairlough, ex- 
pressed his regret that the committee could not report 
an improved state of affairs in the town. Police traps 
continued on the outskirts, although not in the con- 
gested parts thereof, especially during hours when little 
or no traffic, other than motors, was on the road. 


In view of the never-ending controversy as to which 
is really the “proved best car,” it is interesting to note, 
in a report recently issued by the Royal Automobile 
Club, that the Napier has no fewer than twenty-three 
R.A.C. certificates to its credit. This is more than three 
times as many as have been awarded to any other make 
of car, and while it does not, of course, in itself settle 
the vexed question, it shows that the makers of the 
Napier have always been ready to meet competition 
from any sources, and to invite rigorous and impartial 
tests of the qualities of the car. = a oa 








In the Temple of Mammon 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial 
queries by return of post if correspondents enclose a 
stamped addressed envelope. Such queries must be sent 
to the City Offices, 15, Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


HE City amuses itself by discussing the peace 
question. It knows very little about foreign 
affairs, for most of the members of the Stock 

Exchange think a winter in Nice enough to constitute 
them experienced diplomatists. But all are enthusiastic 
for peace. Indeed, they foresee ruin ahead if the war con- 
tinues many months longer. There is no business, for the 
sound common sense of the British investor tells him to 
keep his money liquid so long as there is any trouble 
about. I have preached caution ever since Montenegro 
began the fight. I am not grown tired of preaching, for 
I think that those who buy to-day are mad. Why waste 
money on stocks and shares when in six months time they 
may have depreciated 20 per cent? 

Yet any attractive loan is readily subscribed, as witness 
the Manitoba and Albert issues. The public must have 
44 per cent. The Union of South Africa Four Per Cent. 
Trustee security was not touched. The Southern Alberta 
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Land Second Debenture does not appear to me to have 
any security at all. The issue is a last and very desperate 
attempt to put the luckless company on its legs again. 
The term Debenture implies some tangible asset. But the 
American financiers have floated so many bond issues with 
no security at all that to-day the public has forgotten that 
a debenture should also imply mortgage. You cannot 
mortgage the invisible. There must be something to 
seize. 


Though Lord Robert Cecil deprecates criticism of the 
Marconi Committee, he cannot stop it, and all the news- 
papers now devote great space to the strange scandal. 
The Stock Exchange now declares that another 
great share scandal is on the point of being 
disclosed. For many months rumours have been whis- 
pered of a big deal, and a big loss, and now it is said that 
the political people concerned are to be exposed. Russian 
Scandal is an amusing game in a drawing-room, but 
played on the Stock Exchange it has definite dangers. 


Money is now more plentiful, but I cannot see how 
the Bank of England can reduce its rate until the war is 
ended. But the high rate affects business, and all buy 
for a reduction. The two great foreign banks, the 
Deutsche and the Credit Lyonnais, have issued their re- 
ports. Both show increased deposits and increased profits, 
but their cash reserves are ridiculously low—less than half 
those held by our own joint stock banks. The Deutsche 
has vast interests in Turkey and Asia Minor, and the 
Turkish disasters must have hurt them badly, though the 
accounts don’t show it. The Credit Lyonnais has helped 
to finance the Balkan States, but this bank is cosmopoli- 
tan, and its Turkish and Egyptian business is large. Both 
reports speak of the future with caution, and as they 
are each in close touch with their respective Governments 
the warnings are serious. 


ForEIGNERS.—Some foolish people in Paris bought Ser- 
vians and other Balkan stocks last week. with the idea that 
the war had come to an end. The ‘“‘bears’’ also bought 
back gambling counters like Perus and Tintos. Thus we 
had an apparently firm market for a few hours. It did 
not last. London does hardly any trade in International 
stocks, though the Laender bank announces that the 
Royal Hungarian Loan of £6,250,000 will be offered here 
at 90.60. If peace were assured this would be an admir- 
able security. But to subscribe to-day appears a gamble, 
and few outside Berlin and Vienna are likely to ask for an 
allotment. Yet the yield is very attractive and the security 
gilt-edged. Some of the Hungarian Mortgage Banks in- 
tend to make markets for their shares in London. They 
are hard pressed for ready money, and can only get it by 
selling shares. The attempt is not likely to succeed. 
Amsterdam seems full of money, and I hear that Mac- 
kenzie and Mann have placed some big parcels of bonds in 
the Canadian Northern amongst the Dutch bankers. 
Their last London issue was a failure. 


Home Raits.—The Great Central boom appears to be 
dying down, the Syndicate is now pushing other goods. 
All traffics are excellent, but somehow the public will not 
buy English railway stocks. The Central London look 
cheap as they are guaranteed by the Underground Elec- 
tric. But so many buyers of Underground were also 
“‘bulls ’’ of Brazil Rails that they have been obliged to 
sell the sound stuff to pay for the speculation. So that 
there are really more bargains to be picked up in the Home 
Railway market than in any other section. Midland de- 
ferred are not dear, and Great Northern deferred are 
promised another little boom. 





YANKEES are uneasy. The leading shares have had a 
fair rise from the lowest levels, and the speculator in Wall 
Street, always keen on a profit, has been selling. Yet the 
general tendency appears upwards, and the best judges, 
although they scout the idea of a boom, think well of the 
market. The tariff reductions will hurt no one. Indeed, 
they may cheapen the cost of living and thus help to re- 
duce expenses. How the income tax will be received no 
one knows, but perhaps the Americans will accept it with 
even less grumbling than we do. The Yankee seldom 
“‘kicks.’’ There is a steady talking up of copper. But 
I think this only means that the big people want to get out. 
I am afraid that the copper boom has run its course. 
The cheapest share to buy is Union Pacific, and Pennsyl- 
vania at 61 also looks a good investment. The craze in the 
United States is for the Public Utility Companies. Large 
fortunes have been made out of these promotions, some of 
which are highly speculative. But there are a few good 
sound bonds in the list, and I hear that one of our leading 
dailies intends to push such bonds as a part of its enter- 
prise. It is a curious development of newspaper enter- 
prise, and as long as only good bonds are sold I have not 
a word to say in criticism. 


RusBer.—The Anglo-Malay report was frankly bad. 
The share is very much over-valued. Selangor also had 
to give us a bad report. Sungei Way did better and 
London Asiatic was fair. This company will offer us new 
shares which should go well. But honestly I can see little 
future for the rubber market. The ‘‘bulls’’ say that the 
production of Brazil will fall off as the price droops. I 
believe the exact converse to be true. As the price falls 
so will Brazil strain every nerve to increase her production. 
She lives on rubber, and the poor collector must tap more 
and more rubber the lower the price falls. Many reports 
have come out during the week, but none have roused 
enthusiasm, and it looks as though we should have a really 
bad year in this market. , 


Om.—The British Maikop production is good, as this 
little company has a good well giving 2,000 poods a week, 
but I do not hear any favourable news from Maikop. The 
Black Sea is said to have one drilled, and a much smaller 
production is expected. If this company fails I am afraid 
Maikop is indeed done for. Maikop Spies look hopeless. 
The Red Sea report did not tell us anything new except 
that the Shell had found the money for the Suez refinery 
at six per cent., which looks as though they believed in 
the future of Egyptian oil. Shell seems to be growing 
bolder each week. I hope that they have not lost their 
heads. They are taking in some queer partners—the latest 
being Trinidad. 


Mines are as flat as ever. The Wit Deep report was not 
good. This mine has proved disappointing. Indeed, I 
can hardly suggest any Kaffir mines to-day except perhaps 
Brakpan, Knights, and Modder B, all of which look fairly 
cheap. The Namaqua report was disappointing in de- 
velopments. Bullfinch also did not help us much. Indeed, 
it has been a flat week in the mining market. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—John Barker’s report was admir- 
able, but the business needs more money. It will be 
found readily, for John Barker’s securities are sound in- 
vestments, and the balance sheet is strong. Barry, Ost- 
lere, the linoleum firm, is over-burdened with capital, and 
the shares should be sold. There are still many rumours 
about P. and O. and Royal Mail, and though officially 
denied on both sides, I am assured that the combine will 
come off. 

RAYMOND RADCLYFFE. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


BACON AND SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—You have let the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy 
come up again in your correspondence columns, and you 
are giving it a pretty long run. This is as it should be. 
But, if I may judge from my own case and from that of 
a few friends, there is something lacking to make the dis- 
cussion really interesting and useful. We should like to 
hear a literary critic of high standing, not a Bacon en- 
thusiast, try to rebut dispassionately, concisely and scien- 
tifically the various arguments adduced by the Baconians, 
as they crop up. Of course, this has been done in some 
isolated instances in your paper, but it must be admitted 
that, as a general rule, the correspondents are violent 
partisans, and show it. This leads to a great waste of 
words or of temper, or both. For instance, your American 
correspondent on March 22, with his ‘‘anent’’ and ‘‘nath- 
less’’ and ‘‘would fain’’ and ‘‘assay a thrust of my lance”’ 
and his superfluous quotation and panegyrics, has only 
succeeded in producing a naive essay worthy at best of 
a sixth-form schoolboy. On the other hand, Sir E. Durn- 
ing-Lawrence overwhelms us once more with a flood of 
arguments which are of singularly unequal value. His 
casual way of throwing in “ Prospero (Pro-Shakespeare),” 
‘*Miranda (the Plays),’’ ‘‘pine (boards of classical books),”’ 
is merely exasperating. Again, when he says: ‘‘Caliban, 
as the word itself shows (italics mine), represents Shake- 
speare the drunken, illiterate clown of Stratford,’’ we 
should like to ask him why. The parenthesis, ‘‘ Where 
except in the Shakespeare are the Heroes of Antiquity so 
graphically portrayed?’’ proves nothing at all, even if it 
is true, which may be questioned. The fact that Emile 
Montégut (with many others) considers the ‘‘ Tempest ”’ 
as Shakespeare’s literary testament does not prove that 
Prospero is to be taken as representing the author. Still 
less does it justify the round dozen of other conclusions 
which are so lightly drawn from the first hazardous one. 
Sir E. Durning-Lawrence has a way of affirming some- 
thing with an ‘‘everybody knows that”’ air, and then con- 
sidering it as proved and building other arguments on it, 
which is disconcerting to the earnest student. What we 
common people, who have no big libraries to refer to, 
should like to know is, what ground there is for these 
assertions. 

For instance, had Bacon a brother Anthony, did he 
dedicate his Essays (1597) to this Anthony, and if so, 
what bearing has this fact on the quotation from the 
“‘Tempest’”’ about ‘‘My brother . . . called Antonio’? A 
similar question arises relative to ‘‘volumes I prize above 
my dukedom,’’ and the insinuation that Shakespeare 
never possessed any books to speak. of. Of course, we 
should also like to hear what a sound critic has to say in 
explanation of the many strange coincidences adduced by 
Baconians, such as the cryptogram and the 287 and the 
53rd pages and the 53rd words, and so on. Similarly, we 
should like to have the opinion of a good historian on 
Mr. W. T. Smedley’s contention that Bacon’s life between 
1576 and 1605 is practically ‘‘unaccounted for’’ by his 
legal work. Also, what positive proof there is that Ben 
Jonson and other contemporaries, in speaking of ‘‘Shake- 
speare,” undoubtedly referred to the “man of Stratford,” 
and not to another man, the author of the plays, whom 
they knew by no other name than that of Shakespeare. 

No doubt all this would require a volume and not a 
review column. But it is useless for the ‘‘higher’’ critics 
to pooh-pooh the whole affair or to do like the Cambridge 
History of E. L., and pass it over in silence. 

Most of us commonplace readers can see for ourselves 
that the Baconians say many silly things and deal largely 
in sophism, but what we should like to see proved is that 
there is nothing in any of their arguments, and this can 





only be done by running them to earth one by one. This 
is the business of scholars who are thoroughly conversant 
with the whole question, and who can consult the docu- 
ments. We want to believe, but we have a vague feeling 
that the arguments are susceptible of being more 
thoroughly exposed. Silence and contempt form an in- 
sufficient answer. Yours faithfully, 
Fribourg, Switzerland, 
March 23, 1913. 


Francis BENETT. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—Blundering ‘‘buz-wuz’’ ‘‘big-wigs”’ seem really to 
imagine that by bellowing ‘‘bah and boo”’ very loudly and 
persistently they can bewilder the British people, and pre- 
vent them from believing the great and important truth 
that Bacon is Shakespeare. Up to about one hundred and 
twenty years ago the ‘‘buz-wuz”’ “‘big-wigs’’ Were ashamed 
that Shakespeare’s plays should cause their author to take 
rank among great English poets, and seemed not to have 
the remotest conception that he and he alone occupied the 
supreme place among all mankind. One of their number. 
the learned Dr. Samuel Johnson, of dictionary fame, 
seriously believed that the noble language of the Bible and 
Shakespeare would be superseded by his own pedantic, 
ponderous pomposity of diction. Indeed, one of his fol- 
lowers declared in so many words that the Authorised Ver- 
sion of the Bible was written in a language totally unfit for 
gentlemen and, accordingly, he printed as part of the Bible 
for gentlemen a book or two of the Bible in language which 
to-day reads as if it had been intended to form part of a 
screaming farce. Dr. Samuel Johnson readily fell into the 
trap cunningly contrived to catch the ‘‘uninformed’’ by 
Ben Jonson, we mean the ‘‘small Latin and less Greek”’ 
nonsense, and he rashly proceeded to ‘‘correct’’ about a 
hundred supposed blunders in the Latinity of the plays. 
Unfortunately for Dr. Samuel Johnson’s reputation, every 
one of his ‘‘corrections’’ was a blunder, the words of the 
Mighty Author of the plays proving in all cases to be 
absolutely accurate. To-day once again the blundering 
‘*buz-wuz”’ ‘‘big-wigs’’ seem to be undertaking the impos- 
sible task of belittling the almost superhuman wisdom, 
knowledge, and ‘“‘learning’’ contained in the immortal 
plays, and to be quite eager to throw themselves into the 
pitfall of the ‘‘small Latin and less Greek’’ nonsense which 
has ensnared so many. Another pitfall which was also pre- 
pared for ‘‘the fools who thought themselves to be wise,”’ 
and which seems for hundreds of years to have caught 
all, or nearly all, of the ‘‘buz-wuz’’ ‘‘big-wigs,’’ is ‘‘Bohe- 
mia by the Sea.”’ In Freeman’s ‘‘Historical Geography,”’ 
Vol. I, page 319, we are told that for a short time Bohe- 
mia extended from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and had 
not only one, but two, seaboards. Again, another very 
successful snare for would-be critics is found in the mention 
of clocks in ‘‘Julius Casar,’’ where in Act ii, Scene i, we 
read ‘‘the clock has stricken three.’’ ‘‘The goosey-goosey 
ganders’’ who seem so eager to ‘‘come and be killed’’ ap- 
pear to imagine that a clock is a mechanical contrivance 
for counting and recording minutes and hours. This is 
not so. A clock is a bell. A very learned antiquary 
assures me that ‘‘clock’’ means a ‘‘stone,’’ and that musi- 
cal stones were the first bells. A few of these with one end 
built into the wall attached to the old church still exist in 
England, and when struck these still emit a sonorous boom 
that travels over a very considerable distance. 

In Roman times, when Julius Cesar walked the earth, 
the day was divided into four watches; the first hour 
commenced at about six o’clock, the first watch ended at 
abeut nine o’clock, the second watch ended exactly at 
noon, the third watclY ended at about three p.m., and the 
fourth watch ended at about six p.m. The night was 
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also divided into four watches. It was the duty of the 
pretor to fix the hour. And as the watches in the day- 
light of summer were longer than in the shorter days of 
winter the hours varied in length. The hour was 
signalled all over Rome by the pretor’s orders, and in 
a rich Roman establishment the task of hour marking for 
the household was allotted fo a particular slave. The 
mighty author, who in his youth had read every known 
Latin classic, was therefore absolutely accurate when he 
made Cassius, in ‘‘Julius Cesar,’’ say ‘‘the clock has 
stricken three.’’ 

Almost every day we are receiving “information” that 
enables us to assert with more and more absolute autho- 
rity that “Bacon is Shakespeare.” 

A short time ago I let it be known that I intended to 

say something about Bacon’s connection with the play of 
**Macbeth.’’ Almost immediately I received from a friend 
a copy of Buchanan’s ‘‘Historia Scotica’’ (1582) which is 
annotated in Bacon’s well-known handwriting. (I have 
already mentioned that we know of nearly two thousand 
volumes so annotated by Bacon). Here in book vii. on 
page 73, when the story of Duncan, Banquo and Macbeth 
is told, Bacon has underlined all the important statements 
and has written in the margin opposite to the name 
Macbethus, “Macbethi, etc.,” and a little lower down 
““Macbetho, etc.,” and on the back of the same page 
““Macbethus Tyrannus,” and a little lower down “ Bancho 
regiz Cediz.’’ The ‘‘buz-wuz’’ ‘‘big-wigs’’ assure us with 
the utmost confidence that Shakespeare (meaning the Strat- 
ford clown) made use of Holinshed’s Chronicles for his play 
of ‘‘Macbeth.’’ As usual, ‘‘they’’ know nothing about 
the matter. The mighty author did not make use of 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, which is a mere translation, but 
of *‘ Boethius’’ (1575). The copy of this ‘‘ Scotorum 
Historie,” which was also sent to me by my friend, is 
likewise annotated by Bacon. Here the portion used in 
the play is carefully underlined and annotated in the mar- 
gin by Bacon. The story of the movement of Birnam 
wood to Dunsinane is told. And on the back of page 251 
Bacon has noted with his own hand the genealogy of the 
Scottish Kings descended from Banquo as follows :— 
Banquho — Fleanchus — Walterus — Alanus Stuart — 
Walterus 4 Doundonald — Alexander — Johannes — 
Walterus Stuart — Robertus. (2) Stuart Rex — Rober- 
tus. (3) Rex—Jacobus; I Rex—Jacobus. (2) Rex— 
Jacobus. (3) Rex—Jacobus. (4) Rex—Jacobus. (5) 
Rex—Scot. Here we see seven kings are shown de- 
scended from Banquho. In the play an eighth appears 
who is James VI of Scotland (I of England) who holds 
in his hand a glass shewing his supposed descendants 
the. future kings of England and Scotland. Macbeth 
exclaims : ‘‘A seaventh? Ile see no more and yet an eighth 
appears, who bears a glasse which shewes me many 
more; and some I see that two-fold Balles and trebble 
Scepters carry.’’ James I and his descendants claimed to 
be monarchs of the three kingdoms: Great Britain, 
France, and Ireland. Surely it is time that the “Tom 
Joneses’’ and the ‘‘buz-wuz”’ ‘‘big wigs’’ stood up like men 
and each one of them ‘‘candidly’’ (which means in a 
white sheet) confessed ‘‘what a thrice double asse was I 
to take this drunkard for a god.” 

In 1632 the second folio of the plays was brought out, 
and we are told in the epitaph (usually attributed to 
Milton) :— 

“What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones, 

The labour of an Age, in piled stones 

Or that his hallowed Reliques should be hid 

Under a starre-pointed Pyramid ?” 

This really tells us in the clearest manner that it is quite 
unnecessary to put “Badon” upon the grave of the 








author. A “starre-pointed Pyramid” is a “ Beacon” pro- 
nounced “Bacon” (Bacon great Beacon of the State). In 
another book which was also published in folio in the 
same year (1632), Bacon’s concealed authorship is re- 
vealed by a ‘‘starre-pointed Pyramid,’’ a ‘‘Beacon,’’ a 
‘* Bacon,”’ in the illustration, and we read in lines describ- 
ing the title page— 
‘‘And you may passe at pleasure every way 
If you are furnished with an English-key 
That we suppose you want not; if you do 
Wee are not they, whom this was meant unto: 
Pray passe along, and stare no more at that 
Which is the picture of you know not what. 
Yet if it please you, spell it. And if then 
You understand not, give them room that can.”’ 
We possess the “key” which will enable you to under- 
stand and enjoy your Shakespeare as you have never 
before done. Surely you will accept from us—‘‘who have 
been informed’’—the key.—Yours, 
Epwin Durninc-LAWRENCE. 
13, Carlton House Terrace, S.W., April 3, 1913. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 


Sir,—There is a point in the Bacon-Shakespeare con- 
troversy which seems to me to bear the utmost import- 
ance in solving this interesting problem. The author of 
the Plays visited Italy; moreover, to obtain his intimate 
knowledge of the Court life of Navarre, he must also 
have spent considerable time there, for it is impossible 
that Shakespeare should have possessed such information 
as is displayed in ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’’ except at 
first hand. Now this play is a very youthful work, and, 
therefore, Shakespeare travelled when a very young man. 
Bacon, as every student of Elizabethan times knows, 
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went in the suite of Sir Amyas Paulet, the English 
Ambassador, to France in 1576, and was abroad until 
his father’s death in 1579. From this date there is no 
record of what he was doing until 1584, when he stood as 
M.P. for Melcombe Regis. May he not have undertaken 
a journey through Italy (then ‘“‘the nursery of arts”’), 
during these years? Bacon could scarcely have been 
entitled to declare, ‘‘I have taken all knowledge to be my 
erovince,”? without a visit to the great seat of learning. 

The value Shakespeare set on travel is made clear in the 
Plays; particularly the first act of ‘‘ The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’’ where Antonio says of Proteus :-— 


‘*T have considered well his loss of time, 
And how he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being tried and tutor’d in the world.”’ 


Panthino remarks that it ‘‘ would be a great impeach- 
ment to his age, in having known no travel in his youth.”’ 

It is quite certain that a man coming to London, as 
Shakespeare is known to have done,would find a language 
quite foreign to his native dialect. It is hard for us to 
realise nowadays how marked this was. He is pictured 
as coming to London with the mellifluous ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis”’ in his pocket! Such a suggestion is beyond 
all the bounds of commonsense. Macaulay, writing of 
the English county gentleman of one hundred years later 
says, ‘‘ His language and pronunciation were such as we 
should now expect to have only from the most ignorant 
clowns.’ No English grammar was printed until 1586, 
and books were scarce, and not within the limits of every- 
body’s pocket. Shakespeare’s familiarity with Italian 
cities, their customs, language and topography was 
gained on the spot. 

C. A. Brown, in ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 
Poems,’’ has pointed out the remarkable form of the 
betrothal of Petruchio and Katharina (namely, that her 
father joins their hands in the presence of two witnesses), 
and observes that this form was not English, but 
peculiarly Italian. Professor Brandes notes how several 
Italian cities and districts are characterised in a single 
phrase. Gremio reckons up all his goods and gear with 
all the articles of luxury peculiar to the palaces of Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, etc. None the less astonishing is Shake- 
speare’s accuracy in all other plays of which the scene is 
‘*‘ the pleasant garden of great Italy.”’—-Yours truly, 

March 22, 1913. HOLOFERNES. 


THOSE MAD SUFFRAGETTES. 


To the Editor of THE ACADEMY. 


Dear Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edwin Ridley, is 
mistaken. That is all. He claims to speak for “the 
entire civilised world’”—indeed, a little later in his letter 
he appropriates the uncivilised portions and speaks for 
“all the world.” 

Thus it may be seen that Mr. Edwin Ridley errs not on 
the score of modesty. But after all to err is human. 
May I, as one of the units and speaking for myself, be 
allowed to dissociate myself entirely from the views 
adumbrated by your correspondent ? 

In his imagination Mr. Edwin Ridley sees the faces of 
our womenkind brutally punched, their weak and tender 
bodies foully battered and bruised by the “men” of 
Llanystumdwy, and he says “it is good.” He approves; 
he is delighted. “They are the men for my money,” says 
Mr. Edwin Ridley. Why does England dally? Where 
is England’s “nerve” ? Why are England’s justices 
“so painfully weak?”—but need I go on? He does 
nauseate some of us, doesn’t he? After all he is mistaken, 
and he speaks only for himself. Englishmen will remain 
Englishmen—and_ gentlemen.—Yours faithfully, 

Colwyn Bay. LEsLiE POLLOCK. 





MR. UPTON SINCLAIR INTERVENES. 
To the Editor of THE AcapEmy. 


Dear Sir,—Mr. Upton Sinclair has a knack of mis- 
understanding. I made no objection to Mr. Roberts’ 
book on the score of his publication of facts, and I should 
be the last person to advocate suppression in biography. 
Mr. Upton Sinclair can quote this passage: “As for the 
story, it is a mere recital of distressful facts and of an 
ugly possibility, unlit by humour or mercy; it is, in fact, 
scandal and scandal merely”—and fail to see that my 
objection is not to Mr. Roberts’ publications but to his 
distorted interpretations. In the same brief review I 
state that I encouraged Mr. Roberts to write this life 
because of his special knowledge of the facts. Mr. 
Upton Sinclair must read and quote with an absolutely 
blind mind. From these things he goes on to lecture me 
as though I had advocated all these concealments and 
dishonesties that masquerade as “good taste” in bio- 


graphy. H. G. WELLs. 
17, Church Row, Hampstead. 
ANOTHER CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of THe ACADEMY. 

Sir,—On the subject of Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s poli- 
tical majority (twenty-one years), the Westminster Gazette 
has stated that ‘‘it may be noted that he has 
held one seat longer than any other of the front 
bench Opposition Members with the exception of 
his father.’”’ Yet in one of the next sentences of 
the same paragraph the Westminster Gazette informs its 
readers quite corectly that ‘‘Mr. Wyndham has held his 
seat at Dover since 1889,’’ namely, for twenty-four years. 
It is, therefore, Mr. Wyndham, not Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain, who has held one seat longer than any other of the 
front bench Opposition Members, with the exception of 
the latter’s father. Yours very faithfully, 

ALGERNON ASHTON. 

10, Holmdale Road, West Hampstead, 

London, N.W. 


A LOST MANUSCRIPT. 
To the Editor of THe AcapDEmy. 

Sir,—No doubt the interesting article in your issue of 
March 22 on Mary Queen of Scots’ lost quatrains will 
stimulate old searchers and rouse up new ones, To the 
latter I should like to offer the following points for con- 
sideration, if you permit. 

However unfindable, these poems need not be considered 
mythical. Besides the entries and allusions mentioned in 
your article, there is another little bit of circumstantial 
evidence. In the summer of 1579 Mary Stuart sent her 
secretary Nau to Scotland. He was the bearer of presents 
to her son James VI, and amongst these presents was a 
book, which the Queen calls ‘‘her’’ book in her letter to 
Lady Atholl. ‘‘Nau saith that he understood not by your 
sister that you would have the tokens, for he would 
willingly have left them with you. I pray you enquire 
what Dame Crosby has done with the little guns’’ (these 
were small gold toy-guns Mary had bought for James in 
his boyhood). ‘‘I would know my son had them, and 
know of me (him ?) if he has had my book and picture ; the 
Lord Seton had the last, and G. the book.’’ (This letter 
is printed p. 414, Vol. II, The Lennox. William Fraser.) 
G. in Mary’s correspondence usually stands for George 
Douglas. 

That James should have let a book whose cover was 
worked and whose contents were written by his mother 
go out of the family seems highly improbable, for many 
reasons. If the University Library ever possessed such a 
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treasure as the Drummond catalogue describes, it must 
have been a manuscript copy. Being in an unknown hand 
it would attract less attention. But here comes the rub. 
In 1885 a volume was restored to the University Library 
from the City Archives. It is a beautifully legibly written 
catalogue of the University College Library, dated 1641. 
Unlike an equally neatly written catalogue of 1636, this 
one has a list of MSS. at the end. Now it is somewhat 
unpleasantly significant to find no such item as the ‘‘Tes- 
trasticha”’ in this list, although both the other items given 
in the Drummond catalogue of 1627 are down under the 
heading ‘‘Maria Scotorum,’’ as also many other copies 
of royal letters. Between 1627 and 1641, then, it would 
seem the verses were lost, stolen, or withdrawn. In my 
opinion, however, they were only copies. For the originals 
I should think Cardinal York’s relics would prove the 
happiest hunting grounds. Some are at Frascati; some 
were at the last Rome Exhibition; many were bought by 
English collectors ; some are said to be at Montpellier. Sir 
John Hippisley bought many of the Cardinal’s papers for 
George IV. Something, too, might be traced through 
Walpole, who evidently had information other than that 
supplied by the Drummond catalogue, or by the Bishop of 
Winton, as he explicitly says Mary’s royal advice to her 
son was in two books. ‘‘Institution of a Prince’’ of course 
means precepts for a prince. In The Antiquary, Vol. 
42, 1906, W. G. Blaikie Murdoch alludes to these lost 
poems. Altogether I have come across a good many 
references to them. Perhaps your columns will now be the 
means of discovering the very things themselves. Yours 
obediently, A. A, P. 
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